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BLUE  JAY  CHATTER 


During  our  annual  meeting,  October  14,  1961,  there  was  a  brief  review 
by  your  editou  of  the  activities  of  the  society  which  had  led  up  to  his  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  June,  1961,  Blue  Jay  that  we  start  a  refuge  fund.  This  was  thought 
of  as  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  lands  which  would  be  valuable  as 
a  sanctuary  for  animals  and  as  a  resting  and  feeding  place  for  migrant  birds. 
We  would  also  hope  that  native  marshes  and  grasslands  could  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  area.  At  the  annual  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  a  refuge  fund,  and  we  now  have  $415.40  in  this  fund. 

When  it  comes  to  protecting  wildlife,  there  has  always  been  some  feeling 
in  Saskatchewan  that  we  should  let  the  Americans  do  it.  Recently  there  was 
a  move  in  the  United  States  to  borrow  150  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
wetlands,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  much  of  this  would  be  spent  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan’s  “duck  factory.”  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  Senate  on  August  28  after  heated  debate  modified  the  bill  to  allow  only 
10  million  per  year  for  five  years. 

Like  the  duck  hunter,  we  in  the  Natural  History  Society  deplore  the  loss 
of  wetlands  and  the  alarming  decrease  in  ducks.  We  regret  that  Departments 
of  Agriculture  in  both  Saskatchewan  and  the  United  States  are  spending 
taxpayers’  money  to  help  farmers  drain  wetlands,  and  we  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  that  there  be  an  honest  assessing  of  all  possible  uses  of  land  before 
it  is  modified  to  add  to  the  agricultural  surpluses.  We  must  work  to  save  our 
marshes,  and  we  will  continue  to  appreciate  help  from  the  United  States,  but 
we  must  realize  that  they  almost  have  their  hands  full  saving  wintering 
grounds  for  migratory  birds.  We  ourselves  must  do  something  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan. 

In  the  Natural  History  Society  we  are  interested  in  more  than  ducks  and 
wetlands;  we  think  in  broader  terms  of  wildlife  and  its  need  for  protection. 
We  congratulate  the  Hamilton  Naturalists’  Club  on  its  recent  purchase  of  95 
acres  near  Normandale,  Ontario,  about  47  miles  from  Hamilton.  In  this 
sanctuary,  called  “Spooky  Hollow,”  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  animals 
may  be  looked  at  and  enjoyed,  but  not  destroyed  or  damaged.  The  property 
cost  $4,500 — so  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Hamilton  Naturalists’  Club 
has  anything  in  its  sanctuary  fund!  Contributions  to  the  club  at  Box  384, 
Main  Post  Office  Building,  Hamilton,  would  be  welcome. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  at  the  annual  meeting  that  the  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  considering  buying  a  piece  of  land  at  the 
north  end  of  Last  Mountain  Lake.  This  area  will  serve  as  a  feeding  place  for 
cranes  and  ducks,  and  it  will  improve  considerably  the  bird  sanctuary  there. 
No  spot  has  yet  been  selected  for  a  refuge  by  the  S.N.H.S.,  but  ever  since  the 
A.O.U.  trip  to  the  north  end  of  Last  Mountain  Lake  in  August,  1959,  we  have 
been  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  saving  this  famous  resting  place  Of  migratory 
birds.  The  area  is  attractive  because  it  is  used  by  so  many  shorObirds,  cranes, 
ducks  and  geese.  If  land  were  purchased  here  provision  could  be  made  for 
feeding  migratory  birds,  and  if  refuge  land  were  available  for  this  purpose, 
neighbouring  land  would  suffer  less  crop  damage. 

One  contributor  'Sent  this  note  with  his  donation:  “I  hope  a  refuge  can  be 
established  where  shorebirds  can  escape  some  of  the  shooting  that  indis¬ 
criminate  ‘sportsmen’  subject  them  to.  Several  times  this  fall  I  have  seen 
such  hunters  kill  up  to  a  dozen  shorebirds  in  one  reckless  shotgun  blast.”  The 
need  for  sanctuaries  and  refuges  is  great.  I  hope  you  will  write  in  with  your 
ideas  and  contributions  to  our  refuge  fund. 


GEORGE  F.  LEDINGHAM. 
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A  Message  from  the  President 

by  Ronald  M.  Bremner,  M.D.,  Saskatoon 


During  the  past  several  years  this 
page  has  become  a  tradition  for 
readers  of  the  Blue  Jay.  Your  new 
president  has  no  pretense  of  offering 
any  profound  observations  or  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  members  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society,  but 
perhaps  the  major  function  of  this 
annual  message  is  to  present  a  photo 
so  that  the  president  may  at  least  be 
recognizaole  to  all  those  who  receive 
our  quarterly  journal. 

At  the  outset  I  offer  my  thanks  to 
those  at  the  annual  meeting  who 
have  honored  me  by  election  to  this 
office.  I  am  humbled  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  has  been  placed  in  me 
but  offer  my  immediate  assurance 
that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prove 
worthy  of  the  responsibilities  which  I 
inherit.  I  cannot  hope  to  attain  the 
success  achieved  by  many  eminent 
predecessors  but  I  can  be  most  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  members  for  providing  me 
with  such  a  strong  and  proven  exe¬ 
cutive.  It  is  no  secret  that  certain 
dedicated  individuals  have  long  been 
and  shall  continue  to  be  the  indis¬ 
pensable  nucleus  of  our  association. 

My  own  knowledge  of  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Society  encompasses  a 
short  period  of  merely  six  years.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  missionary  zeal  of  Dr. 


Stuart  Houston,  such  an  exalting 
event  in  my  life  might  not  have  oc¬ 
curred.  This  personal  experience 
merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
strength  and  success  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  is  dependent  upon  the  indivi¬ 
dual  effort  of  each  of  us.  Such  effort 
can  and  should  be  directed  towards 
increasing  our  membership,  and 
would  be  the  most  significant  sup¬ 
port  which  could  be  given  your  exe¬ 
cutive  during  the  coming  year  by  all 
who  read  this  message.  Many  others 
still  outside  of  our  Society  share  with 
us  a  common  concern  for  conserva¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  our  wilder¬ 
ness  resources.  One  such  large  group 
of  Saskatchewan  citizens  are  now 
members  of  the  Saskatchewan  Fish 
and  Game  League,  a  responsible  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  recently  had  to 
discontinue  the  publication  of  its  own 
periodical.  The  Blue  Jay  would  be  a 
very  worthy  medium  for  such  per¬ 
sons  and  we  invite  their  association 
by  means  >,f  membership  in  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Natural  History  Society. 
The  happy  fusion  of  efforts  towards 
conservation  is  also  exemplified  by 
the  many  D.N.R.  personnel  who  play 
increasingly  important  roles  in  our 
executive  and  committees. 

Probably  the  second  most  import¬ 
ant  means  of  supporting  your  Society 
is  by  contributions  to  the  Blue  Jay. 
The  continued  recording  of  accurate 
original  observations  by  amateurs  is 
not  only  desirable  but  remains  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  great  scope  of  nature  lore. 
This  journal  should  also  be  an  effect¬ 
ive  forum  for  opinions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  relative  to  any  aspect  of 
our  very  broad  interests,  and  such 
letters  to  the  editor  would  be  wel¬ 
come. 

The  third  desideratum  of  active 
membership  would  be  individual 
support  of  similar  organizations, 
especially  the  Canadian  Audubon 
Society.  The  recent  re-organization 
of  the  Canadian  Audubon  Society 
which  was  confirmed  by  its  first  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  November  is  an 
event  which  we  can  all  unanimously 
welcome  by  offering  our  greatest 
good  wishes  It  represents  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  by  government  of  the 
basically  altruistic  motivation  of  this 
national  association  with  which  we 
are  affiliated  as  a  Society. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Alexander  George  Lawrence,  1888-1963 

by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  Saskatoon 


With  the  passing  of  A.  G.  Lawrence 
on  August  25,  1961,  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  lost  one  of 
its  first  members.  As  will  be  ex¬ 
plained,  the  very  origin  of  the  Blue 
Jay  can  be  traced  to  the  impetus  giv¬ 
en  to  this  venture  by  A.  G.  Lawrence. 
★  *  * 

A.  G.  Lawrence  was  born  of  Scot¬ 
tish  parents  in  Cardiff,  Wales,  on 
April  24,  1888.  During  his  early  boy¬ 
hood  in  Scotland  and  his  youth  in 
England  he  became  interested  in 
ornithology,  botany  and  geology  — 
and  he  continued  these  interests  after 
coming  to  Canada  in  1910.  For  forty 
years  he  served  as  secretary  of  the 
City  of  Winnipeg  Department  of 
Health. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Manitoba  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Society,  a  founder  and 
past  president  of  the  Manitoba 
Museum  Association  and  a  past  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Winnipeg  Cine  Club. 
He  contributed  observations  and 


photographs  to  Bent’s  Life  Histories 
of  North  American  Birds- 

He  began  the  weekly  nature 
column  in  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
entitled  “Chickadee  Notes” — and 
1756  columns  came  from  his  pen  in 
the  course  of  34  years,  until  his 
severe  illness  nearly  seven  years  ago. 
Here  were  listed  the  observations  of 
virtually  all  Manitoba  naturalists, 
and  here  appeared  the  first  published 
observations  of  such  Saskatchewan 
naturalists  as  Maurice  Street,  Manley 
Callin  and  the  writer.  The  world 
famous  author,  Bruce  Hutchinson, 
once  remarked  something  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  whereas  in  other  cities, 
people  might  be  interested  in  the 
sport  pages  or  the  comics,  in  Winni¬ 
peg  everyone  read  “Chickadee 
Notes.” 

Following  a  prolonged  illness  in 
1954-55,  “Lawrie”  resumed  his  inter¬ 
est  in  birds.  He  attended  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Society  at  Madge  Lake 
in  June,  1956,  and  that  at  Moose 
Mountain  in  June,  1959. 
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In  January,  1961,  he  and  his  son, 
Morrey,  visited  the  Bahamas,  and 
made  a  special  trip  to  remote  Andros 
Island,  to  study  the  birds  and  sea  life. 
This  year  he  completed  a  manuscript 
on  the  birds  of  the  Shoal  Lakes,  Man¬ 
itoba. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Se^na, 
and  two  children — Morrey  of  Tor¬ 
onto  and  Gerdine  (Mrs.  urawiora)  of 
Winnipeg. 

To  understand  how  A.  G.  Law¬ 
rence  played  so  great  a  role  in  the 
founding  of  the  Blue  Jay,  one  must 
review  the  life  of  the  late  Isabel 
Priestly,  whose  path  and  Lawrence’s 
crossed  on  numerous  occasions.  Mrs. 
Priestly  had  been  a  research  botan¬ 
ist  in  England  prior  to  her  marriage 
to  a  Canadian  soldier  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  she  naturally  joined  the 
thriving  Manitoba  Natural  History 
Society  soon  after  moving  to  Winni¬ 
peg  in  1929.  At  this  time,  A-  G.  Law¬ 
rence  was  creating  a  great  deal  of 
popular  interest  in  bird-watching 
through  his  lively  column,  “Chick¬ 
adee  Notes,”  in  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  (the  newspaper  which  now  had 
R.  J.  Priestly  as  its  desk  editor!).  On 
the  nature  outings,  Mrs.  Priestly  be¬ 
gan  with  the  botany  group  but, 
noticing  the  greater  enthusiasm  in  the 
birding  group,  she  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  a  serious  interest  in  ornithology 
as  well. 

When  Mrs.  Priestly  moved  to 
Yorkton  in  July,  1935,  her  enthusi¬ 
asm  kindled  an  interest  in  many 
young  people,  whom  she  led  on 
weekly  nature  hikes  around  the 
“Muskeg”  on  the  western  outskirts  of 
Yorkton.  Soon  she  was  asked  to  write 
a  nature  column  in  the  Yorkton 
Enterprise — and  this  column  was 
frankly  patterned  after  “Chickadee 
notes”  both  as  regards  style  and  the 
high  degree  of  reader  participation. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  these  activities, 
Mrs.  Priestly  in  July,  1942,  issued  a 


mimeographed  list  of  the  birds  in 
the  Yorkton  area.  The  next  column 
of  “Chickadee  Notes”  was  devoted  to 
a  glowing  review  of  this  list;  indeed, 
A.  G.  Lawrence  spoke  so  highly  of 
Mrs.  Priestly’s  work  as  a  model  for 
other  communities  to  follow,  that  his 
words  were  reported  almost  verbatim 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  Regina 
Leader-Post  and  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix.  So  many  requests  for  the 
list  resulted  that  the  initial  75  copies 
were  rapidly  exhausted  and  a  “sec¬ 
ond  run”  became  necessary. 

Most  of  the  people  who  received 
Mrs.  Priestly’s  list  replied,  comparing 
their  own  observations  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts  with  hers  at  Yorkton.  Mrs. 
Priestly  realized  for  the  first  time 
how  many  people  had  similar  inter¬ 
ests — and  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
yearly  mimeographed  newsletter  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  such  information.  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  response  greeted  a  form 
letter  addressed  to  her  new  contacts 
and  a  quarterly  bulletin  was  decided 
upon.  The  Yorkton  Natural  History 
Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  it,  and  the  first  mimeo¬ 
graphed  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay  (125 
copies)  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1942. 
Mrs.  Priestly  several  times  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  me  that  it  was  really  A.  G. 
Lawrence’s  column  that  had  “started 
the  ball  rolling.” 

^  ^ 

One  of  A.  G  Lawrence’s  admirers 
recently  described  him  as  “A  man  .  .  . 
completely  dedicated  to  priming  a 
person’s  interest,  and  fascinating  him 
into  wanting  to  learn  more.  He  taught 
me  dedication  to  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  .  .  .  and  that  a  responsibility 
is  incurred  to  pass  this  knowtedge 
on.” 

The  work  of  A.  G.  Lawrence  lives 
on  in  the  lives  of  the  countless  people 
who  came  under  his  influence. 


Nature  Notes  from  Ireland 

by  Thomas  Heaslip,  Loughries,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  N.  Ireland. 


Sheep  and  cloud;  sky  and  meadow. 
Sweep  of  a  summer  wind  over  the 
far  blue  hill.  I  am  in  the  townland  of 
Annamoe,  in  the  county  of  Offaly. 

Although  not  primarily  on  a  bird¬ 
ing  trip,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 


to  observe  bird  life  in  abundance  and 
variety  along  the  quiet  grass-verged 
roads  and  among  the  broad  fields  of 
this  tranquil  pastoral  land. 

The  cawing  of  rooks  enlivens  the 
somnolent  summer  air,  when  parties 
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of  these  black  field  rovers  wing 
overhead  to  join  other  scattered 
groups  of  their  kind  in  turnip  and 
potato  fields.  The  rook  is  common 
throughout  Ireland  but  is  widely 
known  as  the  “crow”;  the  carrion 
crow  is  in  fact  quite  a  rare  visitor 
to  these  shores. 

From  the  massive  ruins  of  a  great 
building  an  animated  outbreak  of 
jackdaw  calls  shatters  the  silences  of 
the  brooding  walls;  this  black-plum- 
aged,  grey-headed  member  of  the 
crow  family  possesses  ancient  affini¬ 
ties  with  such  places. 

Where  the  acres  of  new-mown  hay 
scent  the  air,  united  family  bands  of 
mistle  thrushes  form  flocks  of  up  to 
one  hundred  birds.  These  handsome 
thrushes,  slightly  larger  than  the 
American  robin,  were  apparently  un¬ 
known  in  Ireland  before  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  but  today  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 

The  morning  mists  of  a  new  day 
have  long  since  faded  away,  and  a 
memory  :s  stirred  as  the  lonely  cry 
of  the  curlew  rings  out  across  the 
wide  brown  bogs.  For  here  where  I 
stand  by  the  roadside,  I  listened 
many  years  ago  to  the  wild  whist¬ 
ling  of  golden  plover  as  they  wheeled 
against  the  clouds  of  an  April  sky 
that  seemed  to  rest  on  the  gentle  blue 
slopes  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains. 

Farther  along  the  road  a  pair  of 
alert  magpies  commence  a  raucous 
chattering  from  the  sanctuary  of  a 
high  hawthorn  hedge.  Startled  by 
the  commotion,  two  wood  pigeons 
with  loudly  clapping  wings  burst 
away  in  hasty  flight-  from  the  green 
depths  of  a  great  beech  tree. 

Thickets  of  hazel,  alder  and  haw¬ 
thorn  fringe  the  secluded  lane  un¬ 
winding  before  me  as  I  stroll  and 
listen  to  snatches  of  song,  trills  and 
little  tinkling  notes.  A  dapper  little 
wren  appears,  scurries  through  its 
surprisingly  loud  and  melodious  song 
and — vanishes.  Long-tailed  titmice 
(chickadees;  flit  from  bush  to  tree, 
jingling  their  musical  notes,  while 
nearby  their  relative,  a  blue  titmouse, 
performs  acrobatics  on  a  dead  twig. 
“Swee,  swee,  swee,  sweedle” — cry¬ 
stal-clear,  high-pitched,  the  notes 
come  tumbling  down  from  the  upper 
branches  of  a  rugged  Scots  pine;  al¬ 
most  invisible  among  the  dark  green 
needles  is  that  diminutive  songster, 
Ireland’s  smallest  bird,  the  golden- 
crested  wren. 


Now  a  cock  blackbird,  resplendent 
in  jet  black  plumage  and  bright 
orange  bill,  perches  momentarily  on 
an  old  weathered  fence,  flicks  wings 
and  tail  nervously,  suddenly  explodes 
his  “chink,  chink”  alarm  note  and 
dashes  out  of  sight  into  a  bramble 
bush. 

Over  to  the  west,  against  a  tower¬ 
ing  cumulus  cloud,  swifts  pursue 
each  other  in  screaming,  meteoric 
flight. 

By  the  old  stone  bridge  spanning 
the  river  Barrow  an  Irish  jay  swoops 
for  cover  and  a  rainbow-hued  king¬ 
fisher  flashes  into  view  to  alight  on 
a  naked  stub.  Where  the  brown 
waters  ripple  over  the  stones,  swal¬ 
lows  are  skimming,  while  over  a 
neighbouring  meadow  a  house  martin 
loops  and  twists  after  insects  stir¬ 
red  up  by  grazing  cattle. 

The  final  hoof  print  of  the  last 
barge  horse  has  long  since  vanished 
from  the  green  sod  on  which  I  now 
walk.  Bright  with  summer  flowers 
and  grass-carpeted  is  this  tow  path 
of  the  old  canal,  and  the  canal  itself, 
overgrown  with  lily  pads  and 
aquatic  weeds,  is  now  the  haunt  of 
coarse  fish — perch,  roach,  tench,  pike 
and  eels.  From  a  willow  bending  over 
the  stream  fall  cascades  of  laughing 
notes  as  a  willow  warbler  sings,  while 
from  the  high  branch  of  a  birch  a 
close  relative,  a  chiff-chaff,  pours  out 
its  refrain.  On  the  opposite  bank  a 
white-throat  engages  in  its  dancing 
song  flight.  All  three  little  singers 
come  to  us  from  Africa- 

I  watch  as  a  waterhen  stealthily 
leaves  her  nest  and  hides  in  the 
rushes;  the  nest  is  near  the  water  and 
contains  reddish-buff  eggs,  spotted 
with  brown. 

As  the  afternoon  wears  on,  more 
birds  are  heard — greenfinches,  chaf¬ 
finches,  hedge  sparrows,  yellow  and 
reed  buntings;  goldfinches  and  linnets 
pass  over  in  undulating  flight,  and  a 
single  pied  wagtail  crosses  the  sky 
in  long,  sweeping  dips. 

Slowly  I  retrace  my  steps  into  the 
setting  sun  as  herons  flap  in  ponder¬ 
ous  outline  against  the  scarlet  clouds. 
Through  the  evening  calm  the  faint 
notes  of  a  cuckoo  wander  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  hill.  My  journey  ends  on  the 
hearth  where  the  turf  fire  burns  with 
a  silent,  meditative  glow  and  blue 
smoke  is  drifting  into  the  twilight  of 
a  summer  night. 
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Saskatchewan’s  Only  Trumpeters 

by  Fred  G.  Bard  and  Fred  W.  Lahrman,  S.M.N.H. 


On©  of  Saskatchewan’s  two  pairs  of  Trumpeter  Swans  nested  this  summer  on  this  beaver 
pond  on  Belanger  Creek.  Note  how  the  swians  depend  upon  the  beaver — since  there  is  no  food 
in  lakes  like  Cypress  Lake,  the  beaver  pond  provides  a  more  suitable  nesting  site.  A  second  pair 
of  Trumpeters  with  three  young  was  seen  by  Joyce  Dew  in  July,  1961,  at  Adams  Lake. 


Winter’s  first  snow  catches  the  Trumpeters  still  on  summer  territory.  The  adult  pair  is 
shown  here  (October  17,  1961)  with  two  remaining  young,  one  young  having  already  disappeared. 
The  young  bird  to  the  left  of  the  photo  has  a  broken  leg. 
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To  give  the  young  flying  experience,  the  swans  usually  leave  the  home  pond  for  several  days. 
These  flights  may  take  them  over  hunting  areas,  and  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  provide  pro¬ 
tection  once  the  birds  leave  the  nesting  pond.  This  is  the  young  swan  found  injured  this  fall. 


With  a  raft  improvised  of  air  mattresses,  the  wounded  Trumpeter  is  rescued  to  be  sent  to 
Tom  Baines,  Curator  of  the;  Calgary  Zoo,  for  the  winter.  A  resident  of  the  area,  Ken  Bowles, 
tells  us  that  in  1960  no  young  migrated,  having  disappeared  one  by  one  when  full  grown.  To 
save  these  rare  Trumpeters,  we  urge  you  NEVER  TO  SHOOT  WHITE  BIRDS. 
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The  Sandhill  Crane  Management  Project 

at  Last  Mountain  Lake 

by  R.  H.  Mackay,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Edmonton 

Reprinted  from  the  Nokomis  Times,  August  30,  1961 


Following  a  preliminary  crane  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Last 
Mountain  Lake  in  1960,  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Northern  Affairs  and  National  Re¬ 
sources  has  intensified  its  efforts  this 
year.  A  crew  of  nine  men  based  at 
Nokomis  under  the  direction  of  Doug 
Stephen,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
biologist,  Saskatoon,  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  close  watch  on  crane  movements 
throughout  the  325  square  mile  study 
area. 

Different  types  of  automatic  ex¬ 
ploders  for  scaring  birds  have  been 
tested  by  the  Service  over  the  past 
several  years.  Each  type  was  found  to 
have  mechanical  faults  which  pre¬ 
cluded  recommendation  for  use  by 
individual  farmers.  During  the  past 
winter  an  electrically-controlled  ex¬ 
ploder  was  developed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Wildlife  Service.  This 
exploder  has  been  under  test  this 
season  and,  although  rather  unwieldy 
in  its  present  form,  produces  the  loud 
bang  required  for  scaring  with  mini¬ 
mum  attention  in  the  field. 

Crane  movements  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  and  exploders  set  up — 
with  permission  from  the  farmer — 
where  cranes  were  seen  damaging 
crops.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  here 
that  one  farmer  refused  permission 
to  install  an  exploder  because  he 
thought  the  cranes  were  eating  more 
pesky  grasshoppers  than  grain!  In 
any  event  the  exploders  have  prov¬ 
ed  most  effective  in  protecting  crops 
this  season.  It  has  only  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  them  in  thirty  fields. 

This  brings  up  the  point  that  has 
been  raised — where  do  the  cranes  go 
to  feed  when  chased  from  unhar¬ 
vested  crops?  Under  early  harvesting 
conditions  such  as  occurred  this  year 
and  last,  there  is  no  great  problem 
as  the  birds  can  find  plenty  to  eat  in 
early-harvested  stubble  fields.  How¬ 
ever,  in  years  when  the  harvest  is 
delayed  by  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  stubble  fields  may  not  be  avail¬ 


able  for  hungry  birds.  This  problem 
has  not  been  overlooked  and  initial 
steps  have  been  taken  to  solve  it.  The 
Saskatchewan  Game  Branch  has 
grown  lure  crops  for  cranes  on  their 
Game  Preserve  for  the  past  several 
years.  Granted  the  grain  so  grown 
would  not  satisfy  the  appetites  of  all 
the  cranes  in  the  area,  but  this  year 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  has  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Provincial  Game 
Branch  to  double  the  lure  crop  acre¬ 
age.-  It  is  realized  that  this  acreage, 
too,  would  probably  be  inadequate  in 
'bad  years  but  a  start  has  been  made. 
Further  study  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  how  much  more  lure  crop 
is  required  to  meet  the  situation  real¬ 
istically. 

What  of  the  future?  The  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  to  be  solved  is  the 
manufacture  of  a  compact  exploder 
of  the  type  devised  for  the  Wildlife 
Service  this  year.  This  machine  must 
be  available  for  acquisition  and  use 
by  the  individual  farmer  at  a  price 

(Continued  on  page  164) 


RALPH  STUECK  WINS 
CONSERVATION  AWARD 

On  October  17,  1961,  the  Julian 
Crandall  Conservation  Trophy  was 
awarded  to  Burt  S.  Moore  of  Andova, 
N.B.,  and  Ralph  Stueck  of  Abernethy- 
The  trophy  is  awarded  annually  by 
the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  to 
the  Canadian  citizen  who  “through 
word,  thought,  effort  and  deed,  is 
considered  to  have  contributed  most 
to  conservation  of  the  renewable  re¬ 
sources  of  forest,  field  and  stream  in 
Canada.” 

We  rejoice  in  this  honour  that  has 
come  to  our  well-known  naturalist, 
known  to  his  friends  as  “Hiawatha” 
because  he  understands  and  speaks 
the  language  of  wild  creatures.  For 
his  work  in  Abernethy  where  he  has 
both  a  private  museum  and  wildlife 
sanctuary,  and  for  his  contacts 
throughout  the  province  where  he 
travels  with  his  wildlife  films,  Ralph 
richly  deserves  this  honour. 
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Capturing  Sandhills  at 
Last  Mountain  Lake 

by  Ralph  Stueck,  Abernethy 


My  interest  in  cranes  has  been 
great  ever  since  I  watched  as  many 
as  fifteen  Whooping  Cranes  doing  a 
mating  dance  when  I  was  a  barefoot 
schoolboy.  I  have  become  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Sandhill  Cranes  which 
rest  each  fall  at  the  end  of  last 
Mountain  Lake;  I  hope  to  live  to  see 
this  area  become  a  real  refuge  for 
these  wonderful  birds. 

I  have  told  elsewhere  of  some 
of  my  adventures  capturing  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  for  zoos  and  parks. 
In  this  article  I  would  like  to  tell 
about  the  time  I  had  this  September 
“netting”  Sandhills  for  the  Assini- 
boine  Zoo  in  Winnipeg.  I  left  Aber¬ 
nethy  with  a  permit  issued  by  the 
Chief  Ornithologist  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Affairs,  a  “Can¬ 
non”  net  loaned  me  by  Mr.  Fred 
Bard,  75  gopher  traps  with  the 
springs  weakened  so  one  could  stick 
a  finger  in  them  and  three  dollars’ 
worth  of  tranquilizer  pills.  The  pills 
were  for  the  birds — a  treatment  re¬ 
commended  by  Fred  Bard  and  the 
veterinary! 

After  setting  the  traps  in  the 
marsh,  stubble  fields,  etc.,  I  awaited 
results.  The  birds  would  not  come 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  set-up  which 
was  carefully  camouflaged,  but  I 
caught  a  couple  of  Mallards  the  first 
day-  Next  day  I  decided  to  try  a 
whirl  with  the  “Boom  Net.”  Mr.  Bard 
had  not  been  able  to  find  the  igniter 
to  put  the  business  off;  so  I  had  to 
make  my  own  device  which  was  a 
“gate”  switch  with  a  half-mile  length 
of  nylon  cord  to  the  blind.  After  I 
set  the  net  up  in  a  stubble  field,  I 
took  a  drive  around  the  other  side. 
In  a  short  while  I  heard  a  heck  of  a 
bang!  Looking  across  with  glasses,  I 
saw  two  cars  and  two  men  in  the 
field.  Apparently  the  farmer  had 
brought  out  the  wildlife  damage 
adjuster.  They  had  walked  into  the 
cord  and  put  off  the  whole  works — 
and  I  didn’t  manage  to  catch  either 
one  of  them! 

It  took  me  almost  two  hours,  until 
it  was  getting  dark,  to  get  the  net 
back  in  position.  After  straightening 
out  half  a  mile  of  cord  back  to  the 
blind  I  was  trying  to  join  the  cord 
once  more  to  the  “gate”  switch,  right 


beside  the  “barrel”  or  “cannon.” 
Some  way  or  other  in  the  darkness  I 
let  go  the  switch  and  the  little  lever 
dropped  of  its  own  accord  into  con¬ 
tact.  With  a  flash  of  fire  and  a  deaf¬ 
ening  roar,  off  went  the  works  once 
more.  It  lifted  me  off  the  ground. 
This  time  the  two  outside  balls  of  the 
“cannon”  broke  the  rope,  and  the  last 
I  saw  of  them  they  were  headed  for 
Ottawa!  The  middle  ball  didn’t  break 
from  the  rope,  or  I  guess  my  car 
which  was  out  front,  would  have 
been  a  mess. 

I  slept  out  on  the  prairie  that  night 
listening  to  the  cranes  and  thinking 
upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  capturing 
wildlife.  Next  morning  I  motored  to 
Nokomis  where  Dr.  Miller  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan,  who  was 
trying  to  capture  cranes  for  banding, 
suggested  that  I  take  part  of  his 
equipment,  two  balls,, for  my  net;  we 
decided  to  co-operate  on  a  new  ven¬ 
ture.  That  afternoon  we  set  the  net 
once  more  down  on  the  peninsula 
leading  to  the  lake.  We  set  it  thirty 
feet  from  the  water  with  the  blind 
seventy-five  yards  away. 

I  was  left  on  my  own  to  guard  the 
net,  and  about  7:00  p.m.  the  birds 
started  to  come  in,  landing  at  the 
.  edge  of  the  water  about  sixty  feet 
from  the  net.  As  darkness  closed  in 
I  noticed  some  birds  had  come  with¬ 
in  thirty  to  fifty  feet  of  the  net.  I 
rose  on  all  fours;  one  old  bird  close 
by  gave  the  warning  note  of  danger — 
“cccc — rr — oul.”  I  slowly  got  down 
again.  However,  the  old  bird  and  his 
flock  were  moving  down,  toward  the 
net.  I  rose  up  several  times  in  the 
next  five  minutes  and  each  time  in 
answer  to  the  warning  signal  from 
the  leader,  the  flock  moved  closer 
and  closer  to  the  net.  Suddenly  a 
flock  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  birds 
came  flying  down  the  lake  and  land¬ 
ed  right  on  beam.  Sweating  with  ex¬ 
citement,  I  touched  off  the  blast. 
With  a  bang  the  works  exploded  and 
away  went  the  net.  I  grabbed  my 
flashlight  and  hit  for  the  net  on  the 
run.  One  bird  was  flying  straight  at 
me.  I  tried  to  grab  him,  but  fell  flat 
in  the  mud.  When  I  got  to  the  net, 
which  was  in  six  inches  of  water,  I 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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Watching  a  Heron  Colony  at 
Horseshoe  Lake 

by  Larry  A.  Morgotch,  Yorkton 


Fig.  1.  The  heronry  at  Horseshoe  Lake. 


This  spring  I  spent  many  hours 
photographing  a  colony  of  Great  Blue 
Herons  at  their  nesting  site  on  the 
south  shore  of  Horseshoe  Lake. 
Horseshoe  Lake  is  within  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  a  game  preserve  approxi¬ 
mately  eighteen  air  miles  northwest 
of  Yorkton.  Colonies  of  Great  Blue 


Fig.  2.  Grca*  Blue  Huron  at  nest  site, 
April  23,  1961. 


Herons  are  not  too  common  in  the 
Yorkton  area,  although  there  are  a 
number  of  good-sized  heronries  along 
the  Qu’Appelle  Valley. 

About  80  herons  gathered  at  Horse¬ 
shoe  Lake  again  this  year  to  spend 
another  summer  repairing  their 
nests,  laying  eggs  and  rearing  their 
young.,  When  I  checked  the  lake  on 
April  15,  the  herons  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived,  but  they  were  there  by  April 
23  (Fig.  2),  and  the  place  seemed 
alive  with  them.  On  this  day,  while 
sitting  behind  a  blind  I  had  erected, 
I  noticed  a  male  heron  standing 
quietly  on  a  nest  for  perhaps  a  half 
hour.  Then,  as  if  at  a  signal,  it  began 
struggling  to  pull  a  length  of  dry 
stick  from  the  very  nest  it  was  stand¬ 
ing  on.  Finally,  succeeding  in  freeing 
this  stick,  it  just  gave  it  a  toss,  caught 
it  by  the  middle  and  hastily  flew 
away  with  it.  I  was  puzzled  by  its 
actions,  as  I  do  not  think  it  uses  a 
stick  for  mating  purposes. 

On  May  13,  when  I  was  again  able 
to  return  to  the  nesting  site,  I  found 
three  eggs  in  this  nest.  The  herons 
appeared  not  to  be  as  wary,  and 
seemed  more  concerned  then  for  the 
safety  of  their  eggs.  Returning  June 
9,  1  found  the  three  eggs  hatched  and 
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the  fourth  egg  yet  unhatched.  On 
June  18  the  fourth  egg  was  missing; 
the  three  young,  already  increasing  in 
size,  were  aware  of  my  nearness, 
darting  their  beaks  at  me  in  defence 
(Fig.  3). 

On  July  2,  only  two  of  the  three 
youngsters  remained  in  the  nest.  I 
believe  the  missing  young  may  have 
fallen  out  and  been  devoured  by  the 
badgers,  as  I  noticed  several  of  their 
burrows  within  the  nesting  area. 
The  remaining  two,  when  I  appeared, 
would  use  their  wings  and  beaks  as 
well  as  their  feet,  in  order  to  climb 
the  branches  away  from  me,  occa¬ 
sionally  darting  their  beaks  at  me. 
On  this  day,  I  found  the  dried  up  re¬ 
mains  of  a  young  heron  which  had 
fallen  from  another  nest,  suspended 


Fig.  3.  Young  herons  nine-days  old, 

June  18,  1961. 

by  its  neck,  its  head  caught  between 
two  sticks  protruding  from  the  edge 
of  the  nest. 

On  July  23,  one  of  the  two  young 
was  seen  on  the  tree  near  the  nest 
where  it  had  remained  (Fig.  4);  the 
other  was  believed  to  be  one  of  three 
young  herons  found  in  a  clearing 
near  the  nesting  site.  On  August  19, 
I  found  that  all  the  young  could  fly. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  not 
one  heron  could  be  spotted  around 
the  nest  site,  but  an  adult  arrived  at 
6.30  p.m.  With  the  setting  sun  they 
were  coming  in  from  several  direc¬ 
tions  to  roost. 

Some  interesting  facts  about  Great 
Blue  Herons  have  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  from  my  trips  to  photograph 
them.  I  have  found  that  the  adults 
seem  less  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
their  young  than  for  their  eggs.  It’s 


Fig.  4.  Young  heron  perched  near  nest, 
July  23,  1961. 


true  many  are  miles  away  searching 
for  food,  but  those  within  the  nest¬ 
ing  area  would  only  croak,  circle  a 
couple  of  times,  then  leave,  return¬ 
ing  later  after  I  had  concealed  my¬ 
self.  While  I  was  climbing  the  trees 
to  observe  nests  the  adults  made  no 
attempt  to  attack  or  drive  me  away, 
as  I  had  been  told  they  would. 

Several  of  these  herons  were  spot¬ 
ted  feeding  on  hay  meadows  over¬ 
run  with  grasshoppers.  They  mostly 
flew  the  three  miles  to  Good  Spirit 
Lake  to  feed  there  along  the  shore, 
but  I  have  watched  them  hunting 
along  the  White  Sand  River,  six  miles 
away.  I  have  also  spotted  three 
herons  at  Fulton  Flats,  nineteen  air 
miles  from  their  nesting  site.  This  is, 
of  course,  no  record  for  distance  as 
herons  travel  long  distances  and 
spend  most  of  the  day  searching  for 
food. 


NEST  RECORD  CARDS 

Anyone  who  has  not  already 
sent  in  nest  record  cards  kept  for 
the  1961  season  is  urged  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  this  in¬ 
formation  may  be  summarized  for 
a  report  in  the  Blue  Jay.  These 
cards  are  filed  at  the  Museum 
where  they  may  be  used  by  people 
doing  bird  studies.  Ou:J  contribu¬ 
tors  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
carrying  on  this  worthwhile  pro¬ 
ject. 

Send  cards  to 

Prairie  Nests  Records  Scheme, 
c/o  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Regina. 
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Regina  TV  Tower  Bird  Mortalities — 1961 

by  Robert  W.  Nero,  Univ.  of  Sask.,  Regina 


Two  major  bird  mortalities  involv¬ 
ing  94  and  113  collision  casualties  re¬ 
cently  occurred  at  the  CKCK  tower 
on  No.  1  Highway,  two  miles  east  of 
Regina.  These  numbers  are  by  no 
means  large  in  comparison  with  TV 
tower  mortalities  which  have  been 
reported  in  other  areas  (e.g.,  20,000 
at  a  tower  in  Wisconsin;  Kemper, 
1958),  but  these  are  the  largest  kills 
reported  for  the  Northern  Plains  re¬ 
gion.  Lahrman  (1959)  reported  33 
birds  of  13  species  killed  at  a  tower 
near  Caron,  Saskatchewan,  about  38 
miles  west  of  Regina,  about  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1959,  and  this  was  considered 
an  unusual  occurrence.  The  CKCK 
tower,  which  is  670  feet  high, 
had  been  checked  several  times  in 
the  past  five  years  during  migration 
waves  and  although  occasionally  a 
few  dead  birds  had  been  found,  no 
notable  numbers  of  casualties  had 
been  observed.  However,  because  of 
the  number  of  migrants  in  Regina 
coincident  with  bad  weather  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1961,  a  check  seemed 

worthwhile. 

Accordingly,  in  mid-morning  of 
September  3,  I  drove  with  my  family 
to  the  tower.  As  soon  as  we  stopped 
the  car  in  the  parking  lot  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  had  been  a  substan¬ 
tial  mortality,  for  several  birds  were 
lying  right  in  sight  on  the  pavement. 


In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  all 
members  of  the  family  assisting,  94 
birds  of  22  species  were  picked  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tower  (see  table 
1).  Of  the  22  species,  13  different 
kinds  of  warblers  and  three  kinds  of 
vireos  were  represented.  Red-eyed 
Vireos  made  up  51  per  cent  of  the 
total.  There  were  18  males  and  24 
females;  12  of  the  males  and  14  of 
the  females  were  immatures  (as  indi¬ 
cated  by  skull  ossification),  yielding 
a  ratio  of  38  per  cent  adult  to  62  per 
cent  immature.  These  figures  indi¬ 
cate  a  fairly  well-balanced  popula¬ 
tion  with  possibly  fewer  adult  males 
than  normal,  suggesting  that  some 
males  in  the  population  may  have 
migrated  earlier.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  that  all  members  of  the  mig¬ 
rating  population  were  equally  af¬ 
fected  by  the  mortality  at  the  tower 
and  that  the  total  species  sample  was 
random.  The  preponderance  of  im¬ 
matures  in  the  sample  (55  per  cent) 
is  of  interest  in  view  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Brewer  and  Ellis  (1958)  that 
adults  predominate  in  fall  kills. 

Kemper  (1958),  in  discussing  a  kill 
of  1525  birds  involving  82  Red-eyed 
Vireos  and  25  Philadelphia  Vireos, 
notes  the  absence  of  the  Warbling 
Vireo  in  his  sample  and  raises  the 
question  of  whether  some  species  are 
less  prone  to  accidents.  It  is  curious 


TABLE  1 


Birds  recovered  at  TV  tower,  September  3,  1961 


Species 

Sora,  Porzana  Carolina  . 

Least  Flycatcher,  Empidonax  minimus  . 

Solitary  Vireo,  Vireo  solitarius  . 

Red-eyed  Vireo,  Vireo  olivaceus  . 

Philadelphia  Vireo,  Vireo  philadelphious  . 

Black-arid-white  Warbler,  Mniotilta  varia  . 

Tennessee  Warbler,  Vermivora  peregrina  . 

Yellow  Warbler,  Dendroica  petechia  . 

Magnolia  Warbler,  Dendroica  magnolia  . 

Myrtle  Warbler,  Dendroica  coronata  . 

Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Dendroica  castanea  . 

BLackpoll  Warbler,  Dendroica  striata  . 

Oven-bird,  Seiurus  aurocapillus  . 

Connecticut  Warbler,  Oporornis  agilis  . . 

Mourning  Warbler,  Oporornis  Philadelphia  . 

MacGillivray’s  Warbler,  Oporornis  tolmiei  . 

Yeilowthroat,  Geothlypis  trichas  . 

American  Redstart,  Setophaga  ruticilla  . 

Savannah  Sparrow,  Passerculus  sand  wichensis 

Clay-colored  Sparrow,  Spizella  pallida  . 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow,  Melosoiza  lincolnii  . 

Chestnut -collared  Longspur,  Calcarius  ornatus 


Number  Age  and  Sex 

4  .  3  imm.,  1  ad. 

1  .  imm. 

2  .  2  imm. 

.  48  .  26  imm.,  16  ad. 

.  1  .  ? 

3  .  3  ad. 

2  .  1  imm.,  1  ad. 

.  10  . .  2  imm.,  8  ad. 

1  .  imm,  male 

1  .  1  imm.,  male 

3  .  3  imm. 

4  .  4  imm. 

3  .  1  ad.,  2? 

1  .  1  imm..  female? 

1  .  imm.,  female 

1  .  1  ad.,  male 

1  .  ad.,  female 

1  .  ad.,  male 

1  .  ad. 

2  .  2  ad. 

2  .  1  ad.,  1? 

1  .  1  ad.,  male 


Total 


94 
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that  although  one  of  the  three  night- 
roosting  birds  which  I  captured  by 
hand  in  the  evening  of  September  2 
was  a  Warbling  Vireo,  none  was 
found  at  the  tower.  In  a  later  report 
on  other  kills,  Kemper  (1959)  notes 
that  wood  warblers  and  vireos  “are 
the  hardest  hit.”  The  present  data 
certainly  support  this  point. 

It  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
note  the  presence  of  five  species  on 
the  list  which  have  been  considered 
“rare”  (Solitary  Vireo,  Mourning 
Warbler)  or  “very  rare”  (Philadel¬ 
phia  Vireo,  Connecticut  Warbler, 
Bay-breasted  Warbler)  in  the  Re¬ 
gina  district  (Belcher,  1961).  The 
number  of  Bay-breasted  Warblers 
(nine  per  cent  of  the  total  of  warb¬ 
lers)  suggests  that  a  revision  of  the 
status  of  this  species  as  well  as 
others  may  be  necessary  for  the  Re¬ 
gina  area.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  of 
identification  of  species  has  helped 
to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  Regina 
records.  However,  regional  rarities 
have  been  recovered  from  other  TV 
tower  '  mortalities,  e.g.,  Kemper 
(1958:6)  states:  “Almost  astonishing 
is  the  large  number  of  64  Connecti¬ 
cut  Warblers.  These  had  always  been 
considered  among  the  rarest  of  tran¬ 
sient  warblers;  I  have  practically  no 
previous  substantial  sight  records  of 
these  in  five  years.”  One  species  re¬ 
corded  at  the  TV  tower,  MacGilli- 
vray’s  Warbler,  may  now  be  added  to 
the  Birds  of  Regina  list  (Belcher, 
1961);  sight  records  of  this  species 
(backed  by  detailed  notes)  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  by  Frank  Brazier 
at  Regina  on  May  28,  1960  (male), 
August  25,  1960  (sex  not  deter¬ 

mined),  and  August  26,  1961  (male). 
These  birds  were  observed  by  Brazier 
in  shrubbery  near  the  Museum  and 
in  the  Legislative  Grounds  (pers. 
commun.,  Sept.  3,  1961).  MacGilli- 
vray’s  Warbler  is  the  western  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  Mourning  Warbler  (see 
Peterson,  1961),  breeding  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  in  the  Cypress  Hills  where  it 
is  regarded  as  “common”  by  Godfrey 
(1950).  The  specimens  of  the  Mac- 
Gillivray’s  Warbler,  Connecticut 
Warbler  and  a  Bay-Breasted  Warbler 
were  preserved,  although  they  were 
in  poor  condition,  slipping  and  badly 
chewed  by  crickets. 

Apparently,  a  majority  of  the  birds 
were  killed  sometime  during  the 
morning  of  September  2  when  it  was 
raining. 


CKCK-TV  employee,  Harvey  Gay, 
stated  upon  query  that  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  station  about  8:30  that 
morning  he  noticed  a  few  birds  lying 
dead  on  the  parking  lot  and  one  live 
but  dazed  bird  which  he  removed 
from  the  path  of  vehicles.  Upon  com¬ 
ing  out  at  noon,  however,  he  noticed 
that  there  were  far  more  birds  in 
sight.  Mrs.  Jean  Harrison,  another 
employee,  said  that  when  she  arriv¬ 
ed  the  same  morning  she  hadn’t 
noticed  any  birds,  but  she  pointed  out 
that  she  had  been  in  a  hurry  to  avoid 
the  rain  which  was  falling  at  that 
time.  She,  too,  was  impressed  by  the 
number  of  birds  in  sight  when  she 
came  out  at  noon. 

These  observations  were  supported 
by  our  own  observations  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day:  a  few  of  the  dead  birds 
which  we  picked  up  on  September  3 
were  stuck  to  the  ground  and  had 
mud  in  their  feathers;  one  bird  even 
had  large  clods  of— mud  on  its  toes. 
Several  had  been  found  beneath 
shrubbery,  in  a  manner  suggesting 
that  they  had,  as  crippled  birds,  at¬ 
tempted  to  seek  shelter.  The  weather 
on  the  morning  of  September  2  was 
especially  unfavorable  for  small 
birds.  The  Regina  weather  station 
reported  for  that  day  a  massive  cold 
front  which  moved  from  north  to 
south  with  low  temperatures,  rain 
and  wind  at  Regina.  A  light  rain  fell 
from  3:30  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.;  the  tem¬ 
perature  dropped  from  59  degrees  at 
2:00  a.m.  to  36  degrees  at  noon.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  S-SE  at  15 
mph,  shifted  suddently  to  N  at  30 
mph,  gusting  to  40  mph,  at  3:30  a.m., 
with  a  resultant  wind-chill  of  about 
0  degrees.  The  temperature  rose 
gradually  after  noon,  then  dropped 
again  to  36  degrees  overnight  and  the 
wind  continued  overnight.  Through¬ 
out  the  morning  it  had  been  very 
cloudy  with  a  ceiling  of  800  feet. 
About  10:00  a.m.  on  that  day  I  had 
noticed  an  abundance  of  small  birds 
about  my  home,  where  there  are  not 
usually  many,  and  was  especially 
struck  by  the  sight  of  a  Least  Fly¬ 
catcher  sitting  on  bare  ground  as  if 
very  tired.  If  the  birds  were  mainly 
killed  in  the  early  morning,  and  day¬ 
time  collision  of  birds  at  a  tower  has 
been  reported  by  Kemper  (1959),  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  flew  into 
the  TV  tower  and  its  guy  wires  while 
partly  blinded  by  the  rain  and  swept 
by  the  wind.  These  migrants  may 
have  been  attempting  to  land  during 
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the  storm,  seeking  haven  in  the 
bushes  and  rows  of  trees  which  are 
located  on  the  station  grounds,  and 
which  stand  out  in  an  otherwise  tree¬ 
less  plain.  On  September  3,  while  we 
were  looking  for  dead  birds,  we 
noticed  an  abundance  of  live  vireos, 
warblers  and  sparrows  in  this  shrub¬ 
bery.  All  of  the  birds  which  we  pick¬ 
ed  up  were  found  within  500  feet  of 
the  tower,  mainly  within  300  feet, 
with  a  predominant  number  being 
found  in  the  southeast  quadrant  of 
the  area  surrounding  the  tower  and 
over  a  dozen  on  the  roof  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  This  suggests  that  many  were 
killed  while  flying  at  very  low  alti¬ 
tude.  Brewer  and  Ellis  (1958)  have 
observed  an  association  between 
mortalities  and  the  arrival  of  a  cold 
front,  due  either  to  a  front  damming 
back  and  building  up  concentrations 
of  birds  or  providing  a  flow  of  air 
aiding  movement.  No  doubt  the  con¬ 
centration  of  birds  in  the  Regina  area 
was  brought  about  by  the  advancing 
cold  front;  the  low  cloud  cover  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  September, 
the  low  temperature  and  the  wind 
velocity  all  combined  to  produce  a 
situation  perilous  to  small  birds.  Such 
a  combination  appears  to  be  rare  in 
this  vicinity.  Jack  Unger,  grounds 
superintendent  at  CKCK,  stated  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  so  many 
birds  killed  at  the  tower. 

On  September  10,  1961,  impressed 
by  the  number  of  migrants  in  the 
Regina  area,  Doug  and  Dot  Wade, 
Frank  Brazier  and  I  decided  to  check 
the  tower  again.  We  arrived  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  were  immediately  aware 
that  a  kill  had  occurred  for  dead 
birds  were  again  lying  on  the  drive¬ 
way  and  parking  lot.  The  four  of  us, 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  picked 
up  113  birds  comprising  21  species 
(see  table  2).  Since  Elmer  Fox  and 
Frank  Brazier  had  checked  the  tower 
on  the  previous  day  (Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  9),  it  was  clear  that  the  mor¬ 
tality  had  occurred  overnight  or  in 
the  early  morning.  In  contrast  to  the 
kill  of  the  previous  week  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  little  association  with  wea¬ 
ther  data.  The  wind  on  Saturday 
evening  varied  from  15  to  20  mph, 
10  to  12  mph  overnight  and  17  mph 
Sunday  morning  with  a  direction  of 
N  in  the  evening  and  N-NE  in  the 
morning.  Overnight,  it  was  overcast 
with  alto-cumulus  clouds  at  12,000 
to  13,000  feet.  Two  cold  fronts,  how¬ 
ever,  moved  through  the  area,  one  at 


6:00  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  second, 
before  noon  on  Saturday;  thereafter 
the  temperature  gradually  fell  from 
71  degrees  to  53  degrees  at  midnight. 

Eight  species  additional  to  those 
found  on  September  3  were  recover¬ 
ed  (those  species  of  table  2  listed 
with  scientific  names),  but  10  species 
found  on  September  3  were  not  re¬ 
corded  in  this  casualty  list.  Again,  a 
few  species  recorded  as  rare  at  Re¬ 
gina  (Belcher,  1961)  were  recovered, 
notably  Bay-breasted  Warbler  and 
Le  Conte’s  Sparrow.  Because  nearly 
all  of  the  birds  were  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  an  assortment  of  specimens  was 
submitted  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  hence 
data  on  sex  and  age  has  not  been 
tabulated  for  this  series.  However, 
in  some  cases  significant  data  are 
available.  The  adult-immature  ratio 
was  nearly  equal:  of  76  birds  that 
were  checked,  36  were  adults  and 
40  were  immatures.  Some  species 
showed  disproportionate  ratios,  for 
example,  10  out  of  11  Blackpoll  War¬ 
blers  that  were  checked  were  imma¬ 
tures  (four  out  of  four  on  September 
3).  On  the  other  hand,  only  one  out 
of  15  Yellow  Warblers  was  an  im¬ 
mature  (two  out  of  10  on  September 
3).  These  data  suggest  a  differential 
migration  in  these  species.  Sex  ratios, 
so  far  as  this  information  is  avail¬ 
able,  were  normal,  e.g.,  seven  adult 
male  to  seven  adult  female  Yellow 
Warblers,  but  the  Ovenbird  showed  a 

TABLE  2 

Birds  recovered  at  TV  tower, 
September  10,  1961 

Specl&s  Number 

Common  Snipe,  Capella  gallinago  .  1 

House  Wren,  Troglodytes  aedon  1 

Swainson’s  Thrush,  Hylocichla  ustulata  ..  9 

Gray-cheexed  Thrush,  Hylocichla  minima  4 

Red-eyed  Vireo  .  2 

Black-and-White  Warbler  .  5 

Tennessee  Warbler  . 10 

Orange-crowned  Warbler,  V ermivora  celata  5 


Yellow  Warbler  .  1° 

Myrtle  Warbler  .  7 

Bay-breasted  Warbler  .  2 

Blackpoll  Warbler  .  13 

Palm  Warbler,  Dendroica  palmarum  .  4 

Ovenbird  .  14 

Yellowthroat  .  1 

American  Redstart  .  2 

Savannah  Sparrow  .  3 

Le  Conte’s  Sparrow,  Passerherbulus 

caudactus  . : .  1 

Vesper  Sparrow,  Pooecetes  gramineus  .  1 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow  .  3 

TOTAL  .  H3 
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surprisingly  high  proportion  of  fe¬ 
males,  only  one  adult  being  found  in 
the  sample  together  with  six  adult 
and  six  immature  females. 

Most  of  the  birds  were  found  in  the 
southwest  quadrant  of  a  circle  cen¬ 
tering  on  the  tower.  Twenty-eight 
were  found  on  the  roof  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  79  were  found  in  the  area  di¬ 
rectly  west  and  south  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  mainly  within  about  300  feet. 
The  entire  north  half  of  the  area 
yielded  only  five  birds.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  is  probably  the  result  of  collid¬ 
ing  birds  being  blown  some  distance 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  fits 
with  the  wind  direction  for  the  night 
of  the  kill  (N  and  N-NE).  It  may  be 
presumed  that  these  migrants  had 
been  flying  in  a  southerly  direction, 
but  this  was  not  established.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  many  were  found 
close  to  the  base  of  the  tower.  If 
birds  were  actually  striking  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  tower  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  many  of  them  would  be 
carried  by  the  wind  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance.  Perhaps,  as  suggested 
for  the  first  kill,  most  collisions  oc¬ 
curred  at  rather  low  levels. 

The  total  number  of  species  in 
these  two  mortalities  (September  3 
and  10)  is  30  (see  table  3).  Warblers 
comprise  50  per  cent  of  all  the  spe¬ 
cies;  the  15  kinds  which  were  found 
represent  more  than  half  of  the  war¬ 
blers  known  to  have  occurred  at  Re¬ 
gina  (Belcher,  1961).  Note  also  that 
warblers  comprised  34  per  cent  of 
the  total  numbers  found  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  and  a  surprising  71  per  cent 
of  the  total  on  September  10. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  September 
10  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
brief  check  at  the  TV  tower  at  Caron, 
but  found  only  one  Red-eyed  Vireo 
and  two  Savannah  Sparrows,  appar¬ 
ently  killed  the  night  before. 

The  evening  and  night  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18  seemed  particularly  hazard¬ 
ous  to  small  birds,  a  cold  wave  mov¬ 
ing  in  from  the  northwest  bringing 
strong  winds  and  a  dense  fog  of  mist 
and  smoke  from  forest  fires.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  September  19,  at  8:30  a.m. 
I  checked  at  the  Regina  station  and 
found  the  following  birds  which  were 
clearly  overnight  kills: 

Pintail,  Anas  acuta  1  [m. 

Green-winged  Teal  Anas  carolinensis  1  im. 

Sora  1  im. 

American  Coot,  Fulica  americana  1  Ad. 

Harris’  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  querula  1  im. 


TABLE  3 

Combined  list  of  species 


Sora* 

Common  Snipe 
Least  Flycatcher* 
House  Wren 
Swainson’s  Thrush 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush 
Solitary  Vireo* 
Red-eyed  Vireo** 
Philadelphia  Vireo* 
Black-and-White 
Warbler*  * 

Tennessee  Warbler** 
Orange-crowned 
Warbler 

Yellow  Warbler** 
Magnolia  Warbler* 
Myrtle  Warbler** 


Bay-breasted 
Warbler*  * 

Blackpoll  Warbler** 
Palm  Warbler 
Ovenbird*  * 

Connecticut  Warbler* 
Mourning  Warbler* 
MacGillivray’s 
Warbler* 

Y  ellowthroat*  * 
American  Redstart** 
Savannah  Sparrow** 

Le  Conte’s  Sparrow 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Clay-colored  Sparrow* 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow** 
Chestnut-collared 
Longspur  * 


Single  asterisk — Sept.  3;  no  asterisk — Sept. 
10;  double  asterisk — Sept.  3  and  10. 


Harris’  Sparrows  were  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  the  shrubbery  at  the  station; 
since  this  was  the  first  record  of  the 
species  for  the  season  it  had  clearly 
moved  in  overnight.  In  view  of  the 
weather  conditions  this  seemed  an 
unusually  small  kill  and  this  sug¬ 
gests  that  weather  alone  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  large  casualties. 
Probably,  the  presence  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  birds  is  an  even  more  import¬ 
ant  factor. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  case  at  Mel- 
fort  where  a  large  number  of  birds 
were  reported  killed,  apparently  on 
the  same  abominable  night.  A  news¬ 
paper  account  on  September  20 
stated  that  147  birds  had  been  picked 
up  in  Melfort  “apparently  killed  in 
flying  against  business  buildings  in 
the  town,  possibly  because  of  the 
heavy  smoke  pall  overlying  the 
town.”  George  T.  Anderson,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Melfort  Collegiate,  at  my 
request  kindly  sent  me  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  which  had  escaped  the  disposal 
system.  These  were  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker  ( Sphyr.apicus  varius) 
Swainson’s  Thrush,  Connecticut  War¬ 
bler,  Myrtle  Warbler  ana  Yellow- 
throat.  The  latter  two  were  picked  up 
on  the  morning  of  September  12,  ap¬ 
parently  the  victims  of  large  win¬ 
dows,  and  these  species  were  thought 
by  Mr.  Anderson  to  represent  the 
more  common  species  in  the  kill. 

No  doubt  casualties  are  occurring 
at  other  towers;  Jack  Livingston, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Audubon  Society,  George  Ledingham, 
Doug  Stephen,  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service,  and  I  had  occasion  to  check 
on  September  24  the  455  feet  tower 
of  the  CBK  radio  transmitting  station 
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at  Watrous.  An  old  carcass  of  an  Ear¬ 
ed  Grebe  ( Podiceps  caspicus)  and  a 
recent  Swamp  Sparrow  ( Melospiza 
georgiana )  were  found.  Station  per¬ 
sonnel  informed  us  that  in  the  past 
.they  had  occasionally  noticed  dead 
birds  under  the  tower.  Bird  watchers 
ought  to  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of 
fatalities  at  this  and  other  towers  and 
structures,  especially  during  the  fall 
and  spring  migration.  Information  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  distribution  records  and  spe¬ 
cimens,  may  assist  in  further  under¬ 
standing  the  basis  for  these  mortali¬ 
ties  and  thus  in  finding  ways  to  help 
reduce  this  annual  loss  of  songbirds. 
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AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER 
IN  FALL  MIGRATION 
AT  HORSESHOE  LAKE 

On  September  17,  1961,  I  observed 
a  flock  of  17  American  Golden  Plover 
at  Horseshoe  Lake  northwest  of 
Yorkton.  They  were  studied  in  de¬ 
tail  while  at  rest  and  flushed  twice  to 
note  flight  markings.  At  rest  they 
appeared  generally  brown  above, 
three  individuals  having  a  distinct 
golden  tinge  to  their  upper  parts.  In 
flight,  the  lack  of  conspicuous  mark¬ 
ings  was  evident — there  were  no  wing 
bars,  rump  and  tail  were  evenly  dark, 
and  there  were  no  black  axillars  as 
in  the  Black-bellied  Plover. 

Checking  Stuart  Houston’s  list  of 
“The  birds  of  the  Yorkton  district” 
(1949.  Can.  Field-Nat.  63:  215-241) 
and  recent  issues  of  the  Blue  Jay, 
I  could  find  no  record  of  this 
species  in  fall  migration.  However, 


Audubon  Field  Notes  lists  numer¬ 
ous  observations  for  interior  regions 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  nearest 
being  in  South  Dakota  in  the  autumn 
of  1958  and  1960.  In  the  general 
summary  of  the  1958  autumn  migra¬ 
tion  reference  is  made  to  the  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  number  of  obser¬ 
vations  which  indicate  that  more 
individuals  are  deserting  their  tradi¬ 
tional  ocean  migration  routes  in  fav¬ 
our  of  partial  or  complete  overland 
flights.-— William  Anaka,  Spirit  Lake. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  It  is  always  difficult  to 
assess  how  much  migration  patterns  are  actu¬ 
ally  changing,  since  a  lack  of  good  observers 
and  good  records  may  partly  explain  the  ap¬ 
parent  absence  of  a  species.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Golden  Plover  was  once  considered  un¬ 
known  m  the  Regina  area  in  fall  migration, 
although  Margaret  Belcher’s  Birds  of  Regina 
(1961)  cites  fall  records  for  as  early  as  1913, 
We  know  of  several  observations  of  the  Golden 
Plover  again  .this  fall  in  the  Regina  area — a 
group  of  21  was  seen  October  8  by  Frank 
Brazier  and  R.  W.  Nero,  and  a  group  of  five, 
with  one  Black-bellied  Plover,  on  October  2 1 
by  M.  Belcher  and  L.  Murray. 


(Continued  from  page  156) 

he  is  willing  to  pay.  Planning  for 
lure  crop  planting  must  go  ahead.  If 
Crown  land  is  not  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  meet  the  need,  suit¬ 
able  private  land  adjoining  the  pre¬ 
sent  sanctuary  must  be  acquired.  The 
farming  operations  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  lure  crop  could  be  carried 
out  by  local  farmers  after  bids  have 
been  submitted  on  various  contracts. 
These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  that 
will  have  to  be  overcome  to  alleviate 
the  local  crop  depredation  problem. 
Perhaps  some  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  forthcoming  through  the 
Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  De¬ 
velopment  Act. 


(Continued  from  page  157) 

counted  ten  birds  but  one  got  out  in 
the  next  few  minutes.  Another  got 
tangled  in  the  net  and  drowned.  I  got 
mired  in  the  mud  trying  to  untangle 
one  bird  and  fell  over  with  a  Sand¬ 
hill  Crane  in  my  arms,  saying  “I  love 
you,  Honey,  and  some  day  you  will  be 
in  a  beautiful  zoo,  admired  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  children.” 

I  got  six  Sandhills  for  the  zoo  and 
Dr.  Miller  banded  the  two  remaining 
birds.  This  adventure  was  almost  as 
exciting  as  the  time  I  lassoed  a  live 
buffalo  in  Brandon  Park  and  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  Moose  Jaw  Wild  Animal 
Park  for  Mr.  Paynter,  Director  of 
Wildlife. 
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Ross’  Goose  at  Wascana  Lake,  Regina 

ROSS'  GEESE  AT 
LAST  MOUNTAIN  LAKE 

I  was  fortunate  enough  this  year 
to  be  employed  by  the  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  on  their  Sandhill 
Crane  study  at  the  north  end  of  Last 
Mountain  Lake  during  part  of 
August  and  September.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  13  when  Dr.  J.  B.  Millar  of  the 
C.W.S.  and  I  were  driving  down 
the  central  point  which  projects  two 
miles  south  into  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  (about  nine  miles  west  of  Hat¬ 
field)  we  noticed  some  white  geese 
on  the  water.  Looking  through  the 
20x  scope,  we  counted  45  Snow 
Geese  and  24  Ross’  Geese  in  com¬ 
pany  with  11  Canada  Geese  and  115 
White-fronted  Geese.  Dr.  Millar 
pointed  out  the  smaller  size  of  the 
Ross’  Goose  as  compared  to  the  Snow 
Goose.  I  returned  to  the  same  place 
on  September  15  and  counted  15 
Ross’  Geese  and  six  Snow  Geese. 
Through  the  20x  scope,  I  could  see 
that  the  Ross’  Geese  were  only 
slightly  larger  than  the  Mallards 
which  were  with  them.  We  saw 
small  flocks  of  Ross’  Geese  almost 
every  day  until  we  left  on  September 
20. — George  Chopping,  Dubuc,  Sask. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Alex  Dzubin,  wildlife 
biologist  with  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service, 
reports  that  Ross’  Goose  has  been  a  regular 


Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 

fall  migrant,  in  small  numbers,  in  the  Kinder - 
sley  area.  However,  in  1960  and  1961,  they 
have  increased  considerably,  with  over  1,000 
individuals  being  present  in  the  area  at  one 
time.  Chopping’s  record  is  as  far  east  as  any 
records  tor  Saskatchewan  that  we  know  of,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Regina  area.  Margaret  Belcher 
(1961.  Birds  of  Regina)  reports  one  shot  six 
miles  from  Regina  on  September  12,  1955,  and 
we  have  two  records  for  this  fall  (1961):  a 
single  Ross’  Goose,  identified  by  F.  W.  Lahr¬ 
man,  was  seen  on  Wascana  Lake  and  Marsh 
from  September  29  to  October  11,  and  three 
were  sighted  at  Buck  Lake,  20  miles  south  of 
Regina,  by  Fred  Lahrman  on  October  8. 

INTERESTING  FEEDING 
BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE 
HOUSE  SPARROW 

This  past  summer  I  was  very  sur¬ 
prised  to  observe  House  Sparrows 
picking  dead  insects  from  the  grills 
and  radiators  of  parked  cars.  My  first 
observation  of  this  was  in  Battle- 
ford  where  I  flushed  two  birds, 
either  adult  females  or  immatures, 
from  inside  the  grill  of  my  auto¬ 
mobile.  Later  in  Saskatoon,  I  found 
this  method  of  feeding  very  common 
among  the  parked  cars  in  the  down¬ 
town  section.  Grasshoppers,  it 
appeared,  v/ere  the  main  insects 
consumed.  —  William  J.  Merrilees, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  habit  has  previously 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  ornithological 
literature. 
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Dry  Land  Gull  Colony 

by  Robert  W.  Nero,  Univ.  of  Sask ,  Regina 


The  effect  of  drought  conditions 
on  wildlife  is  of  considerable  interest 
for  by  this  means  we  gain  some  idea 
of  the  adaptability  of  species  which 
presumably  have  survived  numerous 
environmental  changes  during  the 
past  thousands  of  years.  The  case 
of  Western  Grebes  adapting  to 
changing  water  levels  and  an  absence 
of  emergent  aquatic  vegetation  by 
nesting  on  dry  land  (Nero,  Lahrman, 
and  Bard,  1958.  Dry-land  nest-site 
of  a  Western  Grebe  colony.  Auk, 
75:347-349)  is  a  prime  example.  The 
widespread  movement  of  waterfowl 
off  the  dry  plains  into  the  parklands 
and  the  recent  increase  in  Lark 
Buntings  in  southern  Saskatchewan 
are  notable  examples  of  shifts  associ¬ 
ated  with  drought  conditions.  This  as¬ 
pect  of  plains  ornithology  deserves 
careful  study  and  should  be  of  parti¬ 
cular  interest  to  residents  of  the 
plains. 

The  following  notes  are  an  attempt 
to  document  a  report  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  of  a  colony 
of  Ring-billed  Gulls  (La ms  dela- 


warensis )  which  was  found  in  1959 
nesting  on  dry  land  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  an  island  in  a  slough 
near  Kindersley,  Saskatchewan.  This 
account  is  based  on  photographs  and 
notes  supplied  by  Richard  W.  Fyfe 
and  Fred  W.  Lahrman  together  with 
notes  contributed  by  Dr.  C.  Stuart 
Houston  and  Glen  A.  Fox.  Additional 
information  was  kindly  provided  by 
Herb  Moulding,  of  Ducks  Unlimited. 

Lozinsky’s  slough  is  eight  miles 
south  and  two  miles  west  of  Kinders¬ 
ley.  During  dry  years  its  shallow 
basin  has  often  been  farmed  for 
cereal  crops.  Run-off  waters  in  most 
years  have  disappeared  by  fall  but 
following  very  wet  periods  the 
slough  has  remained  flooded  for 
several  successive  years,  and  at  times 
it  has  been  a  good  breeding  place 
for  waterfowl.  Records  kept  by 
Ducks  Unlimited  since  1942  show 
this  slough  carrying  water  in  the 
years  1943,  1945,  1948  and  1951.  In 
Saskatchewan  1952  was  a  big  run-off 
year  and  the  slough  was  full 
through  1955  when  the  water  level 


Fig.  1.  Gull  colony  on  island  in  Lozinsky’s  slough,  1955  or  1956. 


Photo  by  R.  W.  Fyfe 
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Fig.  2.  Gull  colony  on  island  surrounded  by  cultivated  land.  June  7,  1959.  Photo  by  F.  W.  Lahrman 


began  to  fall.  Gulls  were  present  in 
1955  (or  1956?)  and  nesting  success¬ 
fully  on  a  small  low  island,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fyfe  (see  Fig.  1).  Dr.  Stuart 
Houston  first  visited  the  slough  on 
June  25,  1957,  when  an  estimated 
1000  young  gulls  were  present,  com¬ 
prised  of  80  per  cent  Ring-billed 
Gulls  and  20  per  cent  California 
Gulls  ( Larus  calif ornicus) .  Dr. 
Houston  banded  385  immature  gulls 
on  that  date.  His  second  visit  was 
made  a  year  later  on  June  24,  1958, 
when  there  were  an  estimated  600 
to  1000  young  Ring-billed  Gulls  and 
50  to  100  young  California  Gulls; 
450  young  gulls  were  banded  by 
Houston,  who  noted  very  few  Ring¬ 
billed  Gull  nests  still  with  eggs,  and 
only  about  10  California  Gull  nests 
with  two  to  four  eggs.  (Recoveries 
of  these  banded  “Ringbills”  have 
been  made  as  far  away  as  California 
and  Mexico;  “Californias”  have  also 
been  recovered  in  Mexico  —  to 
December,  1960).  Two  censuses  were 
made  earlier  in  the  year  by  Fox:  on 
May  17,  (1958)  he  estimated  that 
there  were  present  2260  adult  gulls 
and  on  May  24,  an  estimated  3414 
adults,  with  1429  active  nests. 

Further  recession  of  water  levels 
in  1958  (in  June  it  was  possible  to 
wade  to  the  island)  led  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  much  of  the  land  formerly 
under  water,  and  by  June  7,  1959, 
when  Fyfe  and  Lahrman  visited  the 
site  the  colony  was  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cultivated  land  (see  Fig. 


2).  They  found  an  active  colony  of 
gulls  which  was  divided  into  three 
sections,  with  a  well-beaten  road 
leading  to  the  colony  and  running 
between  the  two  major  sections. 
During  the  two  hours  of  their  visit 
(1:00  to  3:00  p.m.  Sunday)  about 
six  cars  drove  out  to  the  colony  and 
the  passengers,  adult  and  young 
alike,  toured  the  colony  (see  Fig.  3), 
causing  considerable  disturbance  of 
the  gulls.  A  local  farmer  reported 
that  there  had  been  traffic  to  the 
colony  daily  for  some  time.  Estimates 
by  Lahrman  and  Fyfe  ran  from  1075 
to  2000  adult  gulls,  mainly  Ring-billed 
Gulls,  though  both  noted  several 
breeding  California  Gulls  (75 
according  to  Fyfe).  A  single  im¬ 
mature  Herring  Gull  (Larus  argen- 
tatus )  wrhich  was  seen  with  the 
California  Gulls,  was  feeding  on  nests 
which  contained  both  eggs  and 
young,  from  hatching  stage  to  about 
10  days  old.  Many  dead  young  were 
seen  throughout  the  colony  site. 

Apparently,  the  gulls  had  returned 
to  nest  on  the  island  in  1959  even 
though  the  water  had  already  dis¬ 
appeared,  for  the  land  closely 
surrounding  the  former  island,  and 
eveh  part  of  the  island  had  been 
cultivated.  Evidently  only  the  area 
occupied  by  the  gull  colony  had  not 
been  cultivated.  An  active  Canada 
Goose  ( Branta  canadensis )  nest  had 
earlier  been  moved  by  the  landowner 
onto  the  “island”  in  order  to  permit 
closer  cultivation  —  curiously,  the 
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Fig.  3.  Sunday  visitors  to  a  gull  colony,  June  7,  1959.  Photo  by  R.  W.  Fyfe 


goose  returned  to  the  nest  at  the 
new  location  and  was  still  defying 
the  visitors  on  June  7.  A  considerable 
inconvenience,  apart  from  the  visi¬ 
tors,  must  have  been  experienced  by 
the  gulls  nesting  at  this  site,  for  the 
nearest  water  was  a  dug-out  about 
two  miles  away  and  the  nearest 
lake  or  marsh  was  no  less  than  four 
miles  distant.  A  later  report  received 
by  Fyfe  indicated  that  the  colony 
had  finally  failed  (by  which  I  pre¬ 
sume  no  young  attained  maturity), 
which  is  not  surprising;  but  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  gulls  persisted  in 
the  face  of  disturbance  and  lack  of 
water  is  surprising. 

Fox  reported  that  he  visited  the 
site  in  the  summer  of  1960  when  he 
found  the  slough  dry  again.  A  few 
gulls  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  but 
none  were  nesting.  The  island  was 
later  burned,  in  the  course  of  which 
about  three  Canada  Goose  nests  and 
three  broods  were  destroyed,  and 
finally  the  entire  area  was  ploughed. 

Island  sites  afford  the  maximum 
protection  for  colonial  nesters,  but 
such  situations  are  not  common  on 
the  plains.  Hence,  the  capacity  to 


find  and  use  temporary  island  sites 
is  probably  an  advantage..  Although 
under  drought  conditions  reproduc¬ 
tive  success  decreases  and  the 
colony  may  even  break  up,  the  high 
success  obtained  in  good  years  may 
more  than  offset  the  loss.  It  would 
be  useful  to  know  where  such  pop¬ 
ulations  breed  in  dry  years.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  move 
into  northern  regions,  as  do  the 
waterfowl,  and  perhaps  they  may 
even  move  onto  permanent  islands, 
such  as  the  Isle  of  Bays  in  Old  Wives 
Lake,  to  join  long-established  pop¬ 
ulations.  Fred  W.  Lahrman,  upon 
query,  stated  that  when  he  and  Fred 
G.  Bard  visited  the  Isle  of  Bays  in 
late  May,  1961,  they  were  both  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  breeding  Ring-billed  Gulls  and 
California  Gulls.  The  latter  species, 
especially,  showed  a  marked  in¬ 
crease;  they  had  formerly  occupied 
limited  portions  of  the  nesting  area 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  Ring-billed 
colony,  but  in  1961  a  much  larger 
area  became  available  to  them  owing 
to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
nesting  site  as  a  result  of  low  water 
level. 
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The  cavity  in.  this  stump  contains  the  nest  and  young  of  the  Black-capped  Chickadee.  The 
nest  was  discovered  on,  June  7,  1961,  when  chickadees  were  seen  flying  to  and  from  the  stump. 
This  is  the  first  nest  record  for  this  bird  in  the  Boggy  Creek  Valley. 


:  *  -  m 


The  parent  bird  has  just  arrived  at  the  nest  entrance  with  a  small  insect.  When  the  young 
grew  up  and  left,  the  nest  was  used  by  a  pair  of  wrens. 


Black-Capped  Chickadee  Nesting 
in  the  Boggy  Creek  Valley 

by  Doug  Gilroy,  Regina 
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Eared  Grebe  Colony  in  Regina,  1961 


by  Fred  W.  Lahrman,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Fig.  1.  Part  of  the  main  colony  below  the  City  Power  House. 


The  series  of  photographs  pre¬ 
sented  here  shows  the  Eared  Grebe 
colony  which  was  under  observation 
this  summer  (1961)  at  the  Regina 
Waterfowl  Park.  The  main  colony, 
located  below  the  City  Power  House 
(fig.  1)  had  43  nests.  In  addition, 
five  nests  were  built  in  another 
location  in  the  Waterfowl  Park  near 
two  Horned  Grebe  nests,  the  Eared 
Grebes  apparently  locating  near  the 
other  nests  because  of  their  colonial 
nesting  habit. 

In  figure  2  some  of  the  nests  in 
the  main  colony  can  be  seen,  built 
out  in  the  water.  Grebes  of  both 
sexes  incubated  the  eggs,  and  in  the 
photograph  one  grebe  can  be  seen 
turning  the  eggs.  The  clutches  of 


eggs  varied  in  number  from  three  to 
five. 

The  Eared  Grebe  is  more  common 
than  the  Horned  Grebe  on  the  Was- 
cana.  However,  it  is  some  years  since 
a  large  colony  has  been  located  in 
the  Wascana  marshes.  Eared  Grebe 
colonies  that  we  observed  at  the 
marsh  during  the  40’s  and  early  50’s, 
numbering  up  to  25-30  pairs,  are  re¬ 
ported  by  Margaret  Belcher  in  the 
Birds  of  Regina  (1961).  A  nesting 
colony  of  grebes  such  as  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  observe  and  photo¬ 
graph  this  summer  provides  one  of 
the  interesting  phenomena  of  the 
Regina  Waterfowl  Park  where  natur¬ 
alists  are  striving  to  preserve  a 
semi-natural  marsh  in  the  middle  of 
the  city. 


Fig.  2.  Some  of  the  nests  in  the  grebe  colony,  Regina  Waterfowl  Park,  1961. 
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Fig.  3.  Fair  of  grebes  swimming  near  nest.  Note  characteristic  profile  of  Eared  Grebe. 


Fig.  4.  Eared  Grebe  returning  to  its  nest. 
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FIRST  POOR-WILL  SPECIMEN 
FOR  SASKATCHEWAN  TAKEN 

On  August  22,  1961,  Bruce 

McCorquodale  and  Albert  E.  Swans- 
ton  of  the  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History  collected  a  male 
Poor-will  (Phalaenoptilus  nuttalli ) 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  Museum’s  paleontological  camp 
on  Calf  Creek  in  southwestern  Sask¬ 
atchewan  (specimen  in  S.M.N.H.). 
Previously,  birds  had  been  heard  cal¬ 
ling,  and  McCorquodale  reported  15 
separate  sightings  in  different  loca¬ 
tions  that  he  felt  could  have  repre¬ 
sented  at  least  six  different  birds. 
The  birds  observed  would  first  settle 
on  the  ground  and  then,  when 
flushed,  would  fly  away  in  an  erratic 
flight  which  was  difficult  to  follow. 
The  characteristic  “poor-will”  call 
was  given  from  the  top  of  a  spruce 
tree.  When  the  bird  was  on  the 
ground,  McCorquodale  and  Swanston 
could  imitate  its  soft  “whick,  whick” 
call  note  and  the  bird  would  fly  up 
and  circle  around  them. 

I  have  visited  the  paleontological 
field  camp  at  this  season  for  several 
years,  and  have  never  noted  the 
Poor-will.  The  only  sound  I  have 
heard  near  the  camp  is  the  typical 
nighthawk  call.  It  is  also  interesting 
that  the  party  working  in  the 
Cypress  Hills  area  with  W.  Earl 
Godfrey  did  not  record  it  there  in 
June-July,  1948  (Godfrey,  1950, 
Birds  of  the  Cypress  Hills  and  Flot- 
ten  Lake  regions,  Saskatchewan). 

The  Poor-will  has  been  listed  on 
the  Field  check -list  of  Saskatchewan 
Birds  (1959)  as  a  hypothetical  species 
on  the  basis  of  observations  reported 
by  H.  H.  Mitchell  (1924.  Catalogue  of 
the  birds  of  Saskatchewan.  Can. 
Field-Nat.  38:111) — one  recorded  by 
L.  B.  Potter  at  Eastend  in  June, 
1905,  and  another  reported  seen  at 
the  south  end  of  Last  Mountain  Lake, 
by  C.  H.  Young,  1920. — Fred  G.  Bard 
S.M.N.H. 

MOURNING  DOVE  AT 
NEILBURG,  SASKATCHEWAN 

I  should  like  to  know  how  far 
north  in  Saskatchewan  the  Mourn¬ 


ing  dove  occurs.  We  live  at  Neilburg, 
about  80  miles  west  of  North  Battle- 
ford,  and  I  do  not  recall  seeing  doves 
in  our  district  before  this  year.  On 
June  9,  1.961,  however,  I  am  sure 
I  saw  and  heard  a  Mourning  Dove. 
Hearing  the  bird,  I  went  to  the  front 
door  and  looked  out  at  it  sitting  on 
the  telephone  wire  where  I  could 
see  the  rosy  breast,  slim  body  and 
long  tail.  When  it  flew,  I  could  see 
white  on  either  side  of  the  out¬ 
spread  tail.  In  short,  the  bird  looked 
exactly  like  the  picture  of  the 
Mourning  Dove  in  Taverner’s  Canad¬ 
ian  Land  Birds,  which  I  checked. 

— Mrs,  J.  E.  Meagher,  Neilburg,  Sask 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Since  Neilburg  is  near 
the  Alberta  border,  Mrs.  Meagher  will  be  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  range  for  the  Mourning  Dove  in 
Alberta  defined  by  Salt  and  Wilk  in  The 
Birds  of  Alberta  (1958):  “occurs  rarely  in 
northern  Alberta  at  least  as  far  as  Ft.  Ver¬ 
milion  and  Ft.  Chipewyan.”  Dr.  Nero  did  not 
record  the  Mourning  Dove  in  the  summers  of 
1960  and  1961  at  Lake  Athabasca  on  the 
Saskatchewan  side  of  the  border,  but  be  noted 
three  at  La  Ronge  on  August  1  of  this  year. 
Anyone  with  interesting  northern  records  of 
the  Mourning  Dqre  should  write  to  Bernard 
Goilc'p,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Saskatoon, 
as  Mr.  Gollop  is  making  a  survey  of  Mourning 
Doves  for  the  Service. 


SLATE-COLORED  JUNCO 
NESTING  AT  SPIRIT  LAKE 

Mention  of  a  search  for  a  junco 
nest  along  the  Saskatchewan  River 
during  the  recent  summer  meeting 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  reminded  me  of  a  local  nest 
record  for  this  species.  The  nest  was 
located  on  May  31,  1953,  near  a  trail 
along  the  edge  of  a  willow  grove. 
The  nest  was  on  the  ground  partly 
beneath  a  fallen  limb.  In  the  nest 
were  three  eggs  of  the  Brown¬ 
headed  Cowbird  and  one  Slate- 
colored  Junco  egg.  One  cowbird  egg 
was  removed  on  June  5  and  a  second 
on  June  7.  On  June  21  the  nest  con¬ 
tained  one  young  junco  and  one 
young  cowbird.  The  cowbird  was 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  its  nest 
mate;  it  was  removed.  The  nest  was 
empty  on  June  25.  On  July  2  two 
juncos  were  noted  about  400  yards 
from  the  nest  site  —  apparently  an 
adult  and  an  immature.  —  William 
Anaka,  Spirit  Lake.  • 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  No  breeding  records  are 
cited,  for  the  Yorkton  area  in  Stuart  Houston’s 
list  (1949.  The  birds  of  the  Yorkton  district, 
Saskatchewan.  Can.  Field-Nat.  63:215-241). 
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BLACK-THROATED  BLUE 
WARBLER  AT  FT.  QU'APPELLE 

About  6  p.m.  on  October  18,  1961, 
I  was  walking  home  from  the  office 
when  a  small  bird  flew  from  the 
roadside  and  settled  close  by  in  some 
thick  shrubbery.  As  it  did  so  it 
uttered  a  “clicking”  or  “smacking” 
note  which  might  have  passed  as  that 
of  a  junco.  To  further  the  illusion, 
the  sun  dipped  over  the  rim  of  the 
valley  and  in  the  reduced  light  and 
the  cover  of  the  shrubbery  it  did 
appear  to  be  a  junco.  However,  as  I 
stopped  to  give  the  bird  a  second 
look,  it  turned  and  a  small  white 
wing  patch  was  clearly  visible.  In  a 
few  seconds  it  disappeared  beyond 
the  shrubbery  but  I  found  it  very 
quickly  in  some  lighter  growth  near 
by.  Here,  my  expectation  that  it  was 
a  male  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler, 
was  beautifully  confirmed  as  I  had 
an  unobstructed  view  with  binoculars 
from  a  distance  of  about  25  feet 
before  it  fiew  off. 

This  chance  encounter  was  of 
course  quite  a  thrill  but  imagine  my 
surprise  when,  upon  returning  to 
work  at  9  a.m.  the  next  morning, 
(October  19th)  I  found  undoubtedly 
the  same  bird  in  exactly  the  original 
location  of  the  evening  before  and 
watched  it  searching  for  food  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  trees,  sometimes 
as  close  as  about  eight  feet.  It  was 
not  seen  again  on  further  visits  to 
the  area. 

The  rarity  of  the  Black-throated 
Blue  Warbler  in  Saskatchewan  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
aware  of  only  six  previous  records 
for  the  province,  three  specimen 
records  and  three  sight  records.  The 
known  records  are  now  summarized 
as  follows: 

Late  May,  1935 — sight  record  of  a 
male  at  Regina. 

Oct.  21,  1936 — adult  male  specimen 
from  Percival. 

Sept.  21,  1937 — sight  record  of  a 
male  at  Eastend. 

June  and  July,  1939  —  some  sight 
records  at  Emma  Lake. 

Oct.  16,  1955  —  immature  female 
specimen  from  Moose  Jaw. 


Oct.  26,  1960 — adult  male  specimen 
from  Regina. 

Oct.  18  and  19,  1961 — sight  record 
of  an  adult  male  at  Fort  Qu’- 
Appelle. 

Details  of  the  previous  records 
may  be  found  in  the  Blue  Jay,  14:3, 
in  the  Blue  Jay,  18:156,  in  the  Birds 
of  Regina  (Belcher,  1961)  and  in  the 
references  which  those  publications 
have  quoted. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  the 
above  records .  represent  birds  which 
were  in  migration  to  and  from  the 
Canadian  Zone  of  Saskatchewan  and 
that  we  will  eventually  have  a 
nesting  record  for  that  area. —  E,  M. 
Callin,  Fort  San. 

REPORTS  OF  BALD  EAGLES 
FROM  LAC  LA  RONGE 

Although  it  was  late  in  the  season 
when  we  received  the  Audubon 
Society’s  Bald  Eagle  survey  forms, 
we  were  able  to  get  some  data  on 
eagles  in  the  area.  The  map  shows 
seven  locations  in  which  eagles  were 
seen  on  a  two-hour  trip;  we  feel 
that  each  of  these  represented  actual 
family  sites,  not  movements  of  one 
group  to  different  locations.  This 
means  an  increase  in  families  from 
four  to  seven  over  last  year’s  count. 
— Ken  R.  Burns,  Halcyon  Camp,  Lac 
La  Ronge. 
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ADDITIONAL  RECORDS  OF 
BANK  SWALLOWS  NESTING 
IN  GRAVEL  STOCKPILES 

Recently,  five  separate  observa¬ 
tions  of  Bank  Swallows  nesting  in 
gravel  stock-piles  were  recorded  in 
the  Blue  Jay  (Vol.  19:  20-21,  84,  115), 
although  apparently  this  habit  had 
not  been  previously  described  in  the 
literature.  Two  additional  Bank 
Swallow  colonies  of  this  nature  have 
since  been  seen.  On  June  24,  1961, 
I  found  an  active  colony  occupying 
about  60  burrows  in  a  stock-pile  on 
Highway  20,  near  Gibbs,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan.  Burrows  were  excavated  in  a 
vertical  profile  about  10  feet  high 
and  30  feet  long,  facing  southwest. 
The  material  was  mixed  sand  and 
gravel  in  compacted  layers.  About 
35  burrows  were  observed  in  a  stock¬ 
pile  near  Raymore,  Sask.,  at  the 
junction  of  Highways  6  and  15  on 
September  26,  1961.  These  burrows 
were  probably  occupied  during  the 
summer,  but  of  course  no  birds  were 
present  at.  the  time.  A  slight  and 
partly  vertical  face  on  the  south  end 
of  this  stock-pile  provided  a  rather 
shaky-looking'  nesting  site.  —  R.  W. 
Nero,  Regina. 


GREAT  GRAY  OWL 
AT  SPIRIT  LAKE 

A  Great  Gray  Owl  has  been  noted 
regularly  this  year  (1961)  during 
summer  and  early  fall.  All  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  within  a  half  mile 
along  a  well-travelled  road.  It  was 
first  noted  on  July  7  and  8  at  a 
point  where  the  road  transects  a 
wooded  area.  These  first  observa¬ 
tions  were  at  dusk.  It  was  seen  again 
on  August  28,  September  8,  14,  and 
19,  these  observations  being  made 
during  the  day.  The  owl  was  invari¬ 
ably  seen  perched  on  a  fence  picket 
20  to  50  yards  from  the  nearest 
woods.  At  times  it  would  remain  on 
one  perch  for  several  hours,  intently 
watching  the  overgrown  tangle  of 
grass  and  weeds  for  mice.  In  all 
instances  it  allowed  people  to  come 
within  10  to  15  yards  without  show¬ 
ing  concern.  Motor  traffic  on  the  road 
did  not  disturb  it.  At  the  time  of 
writing  (October  15)  lack  of  obser¬ 
vations  would  indicate  it  has  left 
the  district,  or  perhaps,  because  of 


its  docility,  fallen  prey  to  some 
thoughtless  human. — William  Anaka, 
Spirit  Lake. 

INFORMATION  WANTED 

HOW  FAR  NORTH  DOES  THE 
AVOCET  BREED  IN  SASKATCH¬ 
EWAN? — W.  Earl  Godfrey,  Curator 
of  Ornithology  at  the  National 
Museum  of  Canada,  has  requested 
information  on  the  northern  breed¬ 
ing  limits  of  the  American  Avocet. 
The  established  breeding  range  ex¬ 
tends  at  present  to  Kindersley,  Edam, 
Saskatoon,  and  Yorkton.  Will  mem¬ 
bers  ,vho  have  definite  breeding 
records  (eggs  or  young)  of  avocets 
found  in  the  area  north  of  a  line 
drawn  between  Kindersley,  Saska¬ 
toon  and  Yorkton  forward  them  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Frank  Roy,  120 
Maple  Street,  Saskatoon. 

INFORMATION  WANTED  RE: 

BURROWING  OWL— For  a  study  he 
is  making  of  the  Burrowing  Owl  in 
Saskatchewan,  George  Chopping 
would  appreciate  receiving  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  distribution  of  the  species 
in  the  province,  migration  dates,  and 
nest  records.  Please  send  this  infor¬ 
mation  to:  George  Chopping,  Box 
142,  Dubuc,  Sask. 


CHRISTMAS 
BIRD  COUNT 
1961 

In  your  report,  list  the  num¬ 
bers  of  each  species  seen  on  the 
one  BEST  DAY  between 
December  20  and  January  1. 

In  addition,  list  other  species 
(number  of  individuals  and 
date  seen)  between  December 
20  and  January  1. 

Send  reports  as  soon  as  poss¬ 
ible  to: 

Dr.  Stuart  Houston 
2401  Hanover  Ave.,  Saskatoon 
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Red  Osier  Dogwood 


Photo  by  W.  C.  McCall  a 
Red  Osier  Do-gwood,  Cornus  stolonifera  Miahx. 

A  common  shrub  that  often  adds  to  the  beauty  of  our  woods  with  its  deep 
red  twigs,  its  cluster  of  white  flowers  standing  out  against  its  beautiful 
leaves,  and  later,  its  white  fruit,  sometimes  tinged  blue.  In  winter  its  twigs 
add  a  touch  of  colour  to  a  snowy  landscape. 
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Distribution  of  Phlox  Hoodii  Richards, 
in  Southeastern  Saskatchewan 

by  Bernard  de  Vries,  Fort  Qu’Appelle 


In  1960,  Dr.  B.  Boivin,  botanist 
with  the  Canada  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Plant  Research  Institute, 
Ottawa  brought  to  my  attention 
that  there  were  no  specimens  of 
Phlox  hoodii  Richards.,  between 
Indian  Head  coulee,  de  Vries — 1959, 
#5  and  a  station  7  miles  east  of  Bran¬ 
don,  Manitoba,  in  the  Assiniboine 
Valley,  Dore— 1950,  #10867,  DAO. 

Since  so  little  was  known  of  the 
distribution  of  Phlox  hoodii  in  south¬ 
eastern  Saskatchewan  I  decided  to 
carry  out  a  survey  which  should  be 
extended  north  and  westward.  This 
paper  reports  new  locations  of 
Phlox  hoodii  resulting  from  my  own 
collections  and  from  personal  com¬ 
munication  with  local  naturalists. 
The  collection  numbers,  unless  other¬ 
wise  stated,  are  my  own  and  the 
specimens  are  in  my  own  herbarium 
except  where  the  abbreviation  DAO 
is  used  to  indicate  that  the  specimen 
is  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Indian  Head  coulee,  Qu’Appelle 
Valley,  on  dry  open  slopes  and 
gravelly  ridges.  Common.  Associa¬ 
ted  flora:  Antennaria  aprica,  Pen - 
stemon  niridus,  Bouteloua  gracilis. 
April  18,  1959,  #5. 

Lebret,  Qu’Appelle  Valley;  on 
heavily  eroded  slopes.  Common. 
Associated  flora:  Opuntia  polyacari- 
tha,  Artemisia  cana,  Penstemon 
albidus.  April  19,  1961,  #873. 

Ellisboro,  Qu’Appelle  Valley;  on 
open  slopes  and  gravelly  ridges. 
Localized.  Associated  flora:  Anten¬ 
naria  aprica,  Penstemon  albidus, 
Selaginella  densa.  May  15,  1960, 
#463,  DAO., 

Round  Lake,  Qu’Appelle  Valley; 
on  open  slopes  and  gravelly  knolls 
and  ridges.  Common.  Associated 
flora:  Bouteloua  gracilis,  Selaginella 
densa,  Antennaria  parvifolia.  May 

30,  1960,  #681,  DAO. 

Tantallon,  Qu’Appelle  Valley;  on 
open  benchlands  and  uppermost 
slopes  amongst  shale  outcroppings. 
Localized.  Associated  flora:  Anten¬ 
naria  aprica,  Viola  pedatifida.  May 

31,  1960  #685,  DAO. 

Welby,  Qu’Appelle  Valley;  on  open 
sandy  prairie.  Localized.  Associated 


flora:  Artemisia  frigida,  Antennaria 
aprica.  May  31,  1959,  H.  Kelly,  per¬ 
sonal  communication. 

Boggy  Creek  7  miles  east  of  Bran¬ 
don  in  Assiniboine  Valley;  on  dry 
prairie  on  gravelly  soil  along  creek 
bank.  Associated  flora:  Bouteloua 
gracilis.  June  11,  1950,  W.  G.  Dore, 
#10867,  DAO. 

Punnichy,  Touchwood  Hills;  on 
gravelly  slopes.  Common.  Associated 
flora:  Thermopsis  rhombifolia,  Ane¬ 
mone  patens  var  woljgangiana, 
Arabis  sp.  May  15,  1961,  #947,  DAO. 

In  summary  we  may  say  that 
Phlox  hoodii  Richards,  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  prairie 
regions  of  Central  North  America 
(Rydberg,  1932)  west  of  Brandon 
(Dore’s  specimen,  1950).  It  was 
collected  in  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  western 
Alberta  by  J.  Macoun  in  1844.  The 
northernmost  collections  known  are 
from  Alaska.  J.  B.  Mertie  in  1926 
collected  it  in  the  Sheen jec  Valley 
on  the  Porcupine  River  and  O.  J. 
Murie  collected  it  along  the  Coleman 
River  in  1926.  In  Saskatchewan  the 
northernmost  collection  is  the  one 
from  the  Touchwood  Hills  reported 
in  this  paper.  In  Manitoba,  Scoggan 
(1951)  reports  the  northernmost 
collection  as  being  from  the  Duck 
Mountains. 

A  true  distribution  pattern  for  this 
species  can  not  be  formed  at  this 
time  because  locations  in  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
are  so  scanty.  Additional  collections 
of  Phlox  hoodii  are  needed  so  that 
the  northern  limits  of  this  familiar 
species  can  be  established. 
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Sandhill  Flora 

by  K.  F.  Best,  Swift  Current 


Our  series  on  plants  which  indi¬ 
cate  soil  types  began  with  the 
grasses  growing  in  the  dry  sand 
areas.  We  dealt  with  representatives 
of  the  duneland  vegetation  and  then 
proceeded  to  plants  of  the  sandhills. 
Before  we  leave  the  vegetation  of 
the  sandhills  and  move  on  to  the  dry 
hillsides  and  eroded  areas,  let’s  look 
at  two  more  members  of  our  sand¬ 
hill  communities. 

Villose  Bug-seed  ( Corispermum 
villosum)  is  a  native  annual  with  a 
branched  growth  habit  and  has  pale 
green  linear  leaves  about  1V2  to  2 
inches  in  length.  Growing  to  a  height 
of  18  inches,  the  plant  has  leaves 
and  stems  covered  with  fine,  white 
star-shaped  hairs.  The  flowers  are  in 
small  dusters  in  the  leaf  axils  and 
each  flower  has  a  small  leaf-like 
bract  reminding  one  of  the  glumes 
in  a  head  of  wheat.  The  seeds  are 
brown,  about  Va  inch  across,  flat  on 
one  side  and  slightly  convex  on  the 
other,  giving  rise  to  the  common 
name.  Quite  plentiful  in  the  sand¬ 


hills  of  the  southwest,  this  species 
is  eaten  by  livestock  and  with  its 
long  roots,  serves  as  a  good  sand 
binder. 

A  very  similar  plant,  the  Common 
Bug-seed  ( Corispermum  hyssopi- 
folium )  differs  only  in  the  lack  of 
hairs  on  the  leaves  and  stem  and  in 
the  seeds,  which  have  a  wing  about 
the  margins. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Goosefoot 
( Chenopodium  leptophyllum)  is  an 
erect  growing  annual  with  a  stem 
grooved  by  yellow  and  green  lines. 
The  stem  is  somewhat  mealy  as  in 
the  common  Lamb’s  Quarters.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  the 
upper  surface  being  pale  green  and 
mealy  while  the  under  areas  are 
densely  mealy.  The  leaves  are  up  to  1 
or  lx/2  inches  in  length  and  V\  inch 
wide  with  margins  that  are  gener¬ 
ally  entire.  The  flowers  appear  in 
small  spikes  in  the  axils  of  thje  upper 
leaves  and  at  the  summit  of  the  stem. 
This  species  is  very  plentiful  in  the 
southwest  on  dry  sandy  soils,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  sandhills. 
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Canada  Goose,  drawn  from  museum  exhibit  by  Richard  Albright,  age  10,  Regina. 


BEST  LETTER 

Due  to  the  small  number  of  entries 
and  the  difficulty  in  selecting  one 
which  was  noticeably  better  than  the 
others  we  are  awarding  no  prizes 
this  issue.  Perhaps  if  the  Junior 
Naturalists  really  exert  themselves 
we  will  give  two  prizes  for  letters 
in  the  March  issue.  Let  us  hear 
about  your  winter  adventures  with 
nature. 


LETTER  WRITING  CONTEST 

Any  boy  or  girl  16  years  old  and 
under  may  enter.  Entries  must  be 
first-hand  observations  and  not 
something  copied  from  a  book  or 
other  source.  All  entries  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  name,  age  and 
address  of  the  sender.  Send  entries 
to  Miss  Joyce  Dew,  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Regina, 
to  arrive  not  later  than  January  15. 
Prizes  which  are  awarded  according 
to  age  include  books  on  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  Blue  Jay  magazine  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


MY  OWN  NATURE  MUSEUM 

by  Gary  Adams,  age  12,  Saskatoon 

I  have  been  interested  for  many 
years  in  nature  so  whenever  I  can 
I  get  small  items  for  a  museum  I’ve 
made.  I’ve  quite  a  collection  now 
but  I’m  never  satisfied.  This  year 
I’ve  tried  very  hard  to  get  things.  In 
late  spring  I  got  some  birds  nests 
(unused))  and  my  favorites  are  my 
redwinged  blackbird’s  with  natural 
surroundings  of  grass  on  which  it 
was  held,  and  a  meadowlark’s  with 
eggshells  in.  On  a  hike  a  little  while 
ago  I  got  a  snakeskin  shed  by  a  gar¬ 
ter  snake  near  Beaver  Creek.  By  a 
beaver  dam  I  found  a  small  chip  of 
chewed  wood.  In  southern  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  about  August  I  got  some  petri¬ 
fied  fish.*  Other  things  in  my 
collection  are  petrified  clams,  bone 
and  sea  coral. 

But  it  shall  never  be  finished  for 
I  just  got  some  glass  and  I’m  plan¬ 
ning  an  insect  case  for  my  insects. 
Also  as  soon  as  winter  comes  I  want 
to  make  some  plaster  casts  of  tracks. 

*  EDITOR’S  NOTE:  We  suspect  that  the 
“petrified  fish”  whiah  Gary  has  found  is  not  a 
fish  at  all  but  a  straight  ammonite. 
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THE  MOURNING  CLOAK 
BUTTERFLY 

by  Ralph  Underwood,  age  14, 

Strasbourg 

The  Mourning  Cloak  Butterfly, 
Aglais  antiopa,  is  one  of  the  first 
butterflies  to  be  seen  in  the  spring. 

It  is  dark  brownish  maroon  in 
color.  On  the  outside  edge  of  each 
wing  is  a  yellow  irregular  shaped 
border  extending  the  full  length  of 
each  wing.  In  the  dark  portion  of 
each  wing,  near  the  yellow  band,  is 
a  row  of  brilliant  blue  spots. 

The  underside  of  the  butterfly  is 
black,  flecked  with  dark  brown  lines. 
The  border  on  the  underside  is  white, 
heavily  flecked  with  black.  When  the 
butterfly  is  at  rest,  with  its  wings 
folded  together,  it  very  closely  re¬ 
sembles  a  dead  leaf. 

Near  the  abdomen  on  the  hind  or 
lower  wings  are  long  silken  hairs. 
There  is  also  a  depression  in  each 
lower  wing  for  the  abdomen. 

The  butterfly  in  the  photo  is  a 
mounted  specimen  with  a  wing  span 
3%  inches,  but  the  average  wing 
span  is  2|/2  inches. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Ralph  didn’t  mention 
whether  he  collected  and  mounted  the  butter¬ 
fly  himself  but  knowing  his  interest  in  insects 
we  suspect  that  he  did. 

Ralph  reports  that  this  is  one  of  the  first 
butterflies  to  be  seen  in  the  spring.  Here’s 
something  Junior  Naturalists  mignt  IiKe  to  do 
— keep  a  record  of  first  appearances  among  the 
butterflies. 

The  Mourning  Cloak  is  a  good  one  to  watch 
for,  since  it  appears  early  and  is  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ralph  that  you  will  be  able  to 
recognize  it. 


JUNIOR  NEWS 

Junior  Naturalists  from  out  of 
town  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
those  from  Regina  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society  in  Regina.  Some  got 
up  at  7:30  a.m.  to  go  birding  with 
the  adults.  We  were  pleased  to  see 
some  of  these  attending  the  business 
meeting  while  others,  particularly 
the  younger  ones,  chose  to  take  part 
in  a  special  program  consisting  of  a 
tour  of  the  museum,  a  contest  based 
on  the  exhibits  in  the  museum  and 
drawing  from  museum  exhibits  for 
those  interested. 


Brian  Irving  from  Kelvington.  one 
of  our  regular  contributors,  has  done 
his  share  of  bird  watching  this  sum¬ 
mer.  He  sent  a  list  of  41  birds  which 
he  saw  in  his  yard.  We  wonder  how 
many  Juniors  are  keeping  lists  like 
this.  You  can  add  to  their  value  by 
noting  after  each  bird  the  date  when 
first  seen  in  the  district,  last  seen, 
nest  record  if  any,  and  status — com¬ 
mon  or  uncommon.  Do  this  for 
several  years  and  you  will  begin  to 
get  the  picture  of  bird  life  in  your 
community. 

Pat  Earnshaw  of  Hudson  Bay,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  Brian  Irving,  sent 
in  a  1961  spring  migration  list.  The 
first  on  his  list  is  the  Horned  Lark, 
March  16,  and  the  last  is  the  Black- 
and-white  Warbler  on  June  21.  We 
wonder  if  Pat  and  Brian  write  to 
each  other,  they  seem  to  share  a 
common  interest. 

How  many  Juniors  would  like  to 
correspond  with  other  Juniors  and 
exchange  news  of  your  nature 
activities?  If  you  want  a  pen  pal  let 
us  know. 

Jack  Gowndes  of  Kelvington  tells 
us  that  even  though  he  hasn’t  as  yet 
entered  any  of  our  contests  he  would 
like  to  see  them  continued.  Any  other 
Juniors  feel  the  same  way? 

Your  editor  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  regarding  your  nature 
activities,  what  kind  of  contests  you 
would  like  or  whether  or  not  you  are 
looking  for  a  pen  pal.  Write  to  Joyce 
Dew,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Regina,  Sask. 
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Goshawk,  by  Lome  Group© ,  Hagen. 


NEW  FINDINGS 

by  Keith  Harper,  age  16, 
Pleasantdale 

This  summer  I  have  found  birds 
and  mammals  around  the  Pleasant¬ 
dale  District  that  I  never  knew 
existed  here.  In  mid  July  while  pick¬ 
ing  Saskatoons  I  saw  a  jumping 
mouse.  I  saw  one  of  these  animals 
at  Pike  Lake  but  did  not  know 
they  lived  here. 

Last  week  a  flock  of  redstarts  on 
their  southern  migration  passed 
through  our  farm.  I  have  never  seen 
these  birds  before  but  my  mother 
recalls  seeing  them  here  one  spring 
many  years  ago.  Two  days  ago  my 
greatest  surprise  came  when  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  reported  that  two  moose 
passed  in  front  of  his  combine  just 
at  nightfall.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  moose  in  this  district. 

Near  the  end  of  June  a  neighbor 
notified  me  of  a  dead  white  pelican 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake  nearby.  The 
pelican  had  no  noticeable  wounds. 
It  was  a  very  large  bird  with  a  wing 
span  of  six  feet.  Many  times  I  have 
observed  pelicans  wheeling  about  the 
sky  but  I  did  not  know  that  they 
ever  alighted  on  sloughs.  The  find¬ 
ings  I  have  made  this  summer  have 
greatly  increased  my  knowledge  of 
these  species. 


THE  CATBIRD  NEST 

by  Brian  Irving,  Kelvington 

On  July  second  while  walking 
past  a  lilac  bush  I  noticed  some  grass 
and  string  hanging  in  the  branches 
of  the  bush.  I  suspected  a  bird  was 
building  a  nest.  I  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  bird  it  would  be. 

On  July  third  you  could  see  the 
form  of  the  nest.  While  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  it  I  heard  a  scream  in  the 
background.  Turning  around  to  see 
what  had  made  the  noise  I  saw  a 
Catbird  sitting  in  a  nearby  tree.  So 
then  I  knew  who  was  building  the 
nest. 

On  July  fifth  the  female  bird  was 
sitting  on  the  nest  but  flew  off  when 
I  approached.  The  nest  contained  two 
bluish-green  eggs. 

On  July  ninth,  July  thirteenth  and 
July  seventeenth  it  was  the  same 
story,  except  there  were  three  eggs. 

On  July  twenty-first  three  little 

baby  birds  were  in  the  nest.  The 
parents  weren’t  seen.  When  I  was 
near  the  nest  the  babies  opened  their 
mouths.  When  their  mouths  were 
open  they  looked  like  they  were 

all  mouth. 

On  July  twenty-fifth  the  babies 

had  their  tail  and  wing  feathers. 

On  July  thirtieth  the  young  were 
flying  around  in  the  bush. 

WEASEL'S  FIGHT  WITH  A 
GOPHER 

by  Bohdan  Pylypec,  age  1 1 
Yellow  Creek 

Weasels  are  fierce  fighters.  They 
attack  animals  bigger  than  they  are. 
One  day  this  summer  I  saw  a  weasel 
fighting  a  gopher.  As  I  came  upon 
the  two  creatures  unexpectedly,  they 
were  fighting  fiercely.  I  came  closer 
and  saw  the  weasel  choking  the 
gopher.  Then  the  gopher  tore  out  of 
its  grasp.  Again  the  weasel  caught 
the  gopher.  This  time  the  gopher 
shrieked  in  pain,  twisted  and 
jumped.  After  a  hard  struggle  it 
lay  on  the  ground  and  looked  dead. 

I  took  a  better  look  to  see  if  it 
really  was  dead.  As  I  moved  closer 
the  weasel  was  frightened  and 
jumped  on  a  rock.  The  gopher  seeing 
its  chance  to  escape,  ran  away  as 
fast  as  it  could. 
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I  retreated  back  to  my  former 
place.  Watching  the  weasel  again,  I 
noticed  it  was  sniffing  the  ground 
strangely,  probably  tracking  the 
gopher.  In  the  end  the  weasel  most 
likely  did  get  to  feast  on  his  delayed 
dinner. 

BIRD  OBSERVATIONS 

by  Bill  Fleming,  Regina,  Sask. 

We  were  scanning  the  trees  around 
the  marsh  in  Regina  for  hawks  and 
owls  and  had  observed  nothing.  Upon 
closer  observation  of  a  certain  huge 
ash  tree  we  saw  on  a  branch  sawed 
off  close  to  the  tree,  a  Great  Horned 
Owl  sitting  perfectly  still.  The  bird 
was  perfectly  camouflaged  by  the 
motley  color  of  his  feathers.  The  bird 
was  asleep  which  allowed  us  to  walk 
right  up  under  it  and  look  for  pellets, 
of  which  we  found  two  or  three.  We 
were  able  to  steal  quietly  away  with¬ 
out  disturbing  him. 

While  counting  the  nests  of  the 
Common  Tern  this  summer  we  came 
across  some  strange  nests  (which 
later  were  found  to  be  avocets). 


While  counting  the  number  of  eggs 
the  angry  terns  wheeling  overhead 
slowly  came  lower  and  lower,  until 
they  finally  started  attacking  us.  We 
found  that  the  only  protection  from 
this  was  to  wave  a  handkerchief  in 
the  air.  The  terns  seeing  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  checked  their  dive  and 
veered  off  to  the  side.  Soon  we  found 
that  they  became  used  to  this  and  we 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  for  dry  land. 
This  incident  proved  that  a  bird  will 
often  do  fantastic  things  to  protect 
its  nest  and  eggs. 

A  TOAD 

by  Rachel  Niniowski,  age  6, 
Calder 

One  hot  day  last  July  we  went  to 
the  garden  to  pick  carrots.  The  soil 
was  hot  and  dry.  Mother  called  us  to 
see  something  she  had  found.  We 
saw  some  brown  skin  level  with  the 
soil.  It  looked  much  like  the  soil  only 
it  moved.  Mother  dug  it  out  and 
there  was  a  large  toad.  It  hopped 
away. 


The  Garter  Snake  -  A  Nature  Lesson 

by  Pearl  Guest,  Regina 

EDITOR’S  NOTE :  We  are  including  the  following  story  by  Pearl  Guest,  one  of 
our  adult  members,  in  the  Junior  Naturalists  section  because  of  its  appeal  to  our 
younger  members.  Stories  like  this  will  help  overcome  the  unreasoning  fear  and 
disgust  which  many  people  feel  for  such  harmless  and  fascinating  creatures  as  the 
Garter  Snake. 


Exploring  a  dry  creek  bed,  I  came 
to  a  pool  of  water.  The  pond  was  so 
still  that  its  surface  mirrored  back 
the  flaming  tree  on  the  farther  side, 
a  splash  of  crimson  against  a  back¬ 
drop  of  white  clouds  and  blue  sky. 
Bordering  the  near  shore,  willows 
crowded  to  the  water’s  brink  to  bend 
over  their  own  reflections,  and  in 
that  autumn  air  the  only  sound  and 
movement  was  the  faint  breaking  of 
painted  leaves  that  slipped  away 
from  their  parent  branches  to  drift 
waywardly  down  upon  the  quiet 
waters. 

In  reality,  I  stood  in  a  golden  ar¬ 
bour,  with  the  newly  minted  gold  of 
the  aspens  above  shading  to  the  mas¬ 
sed  old-gold  leaves  that  carpeted 
the  ground.  What  can  one  do  at  such 
an  hour  except  stand  silent  before  the 


manifestation  of  perfect  though  evan¬ 
escent  beauty,  and  sense  underneath 
and  through  it  all  the  oneness  and 
interdependence  of  living  things. 

Gradually  a  new  sound  was  borne 
upon  the  air,  the  chatter  of  children’s 
voices.  Soon  two  little  girls  appeared 
and  as  they  came  towards  me,  I  saw 
that  they  were  guarding  a  captive — 
one  of  Nature’s  little  children.  Not¬ 
ing  my  look  of  interest,  they  ap¬ 
proached  me  with  the  frank  friend¬ 
ship  of  childhood.  “We  caughted  a 
gartersnake.  And  we’re  going  to  have 
his  picture  tooked.” 

At  my  offer  to  tell  them  a  story, 
they  released  the  little  fellow  into 
my  hands.  Slowly  he  “smelled”  his 
way  through  my  fingers  and  curled 
around  my  wrist  while  I  explained 
that  his  sensitive  velvety  forked 
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tongue  carried  particles  of  things  he 
touched,  along  with  bits  of  airdust, 
into  two  tiny  nose  cavities  that  were 
located  inside  his  mouth.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  he  was  informed  of 
what  lies  round  about  him. 

To  a  question,  I  replied  that  his 
ears  were  also  on  the  inside  of  his 
head  but  reptiles  appear  to  feel  vib¬ 
rations  through  their  bodies.  I  re¬ 
lated  the  fact  of  a  former  snake  hill 
near  Moose  Jaw  that  had  housed 
migrations  of  reptiles  until  road 
building  machines  rumbled  around 
the  area.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  earth  drove  them 
away  to  some  unknown  place,  or  per¬ 
haps  with  the  strange  instinct  of  the 
wild,  they  sensed  that  their  ancient 
haunt  was  to  be  no  more. 

The  skin  of  a  snake  appears  like 
tiny  overlapping  shells  arranged  in 
both  beautifully  patterned  designs, 
as  well  as  serving  his  practical  needs. 
We  turned  the  reptile  over  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  crosswise,  overlapping 
plates  on  his  underside.  In  a  fascin¬ 
ating  manner,  the  creature  moves  a 
section  of  plates  forward  at  one  time 
till  the  edges  dig  into  the  roughness 
of  the  ground.  Then  the  next  portion 
of  his  belly  comes  into  motion  and  so 
the  snake  glides  onwards  in  a  rip¬ 
pling  movement.  Furthermore,  snakes 
take  to  the  water  for  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  living  on  the  farm,  several 
times  I  have  seen  snakes  swimming 
across  the  creek. 

“Now  examine  his  eyes,”  I  invited. 
“Below  the  platelike  brows  is  a  trans¬ 
parent  eyelid  that  protects  his  eyes 
and  underneath  that  window  his  eye¬ 
balls  move  just  like  your  own.  He, 
too,  can  focus  on  objects  at  various 
distances  and  especially  he  can  see 
nearby  small  objects.” 

I  anticipated  the  next  question, 
“What  does  he  eat?”  I  listed  some  of 
the  things  he  fed  upon  such  as  flies, 
spiders,  crickets,  bugs,  mosquitoes, 
worms  and  mice.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  kill  a  gartersnake 
than  a  robin.  I  have  a  friend  who 
protects  the  snakes  in  his  garden  and 
they  in  turn  repay  for  this  wise  con¬ 
sideration  by  keeping  harmful  in¬ 
sects  under  control. 

Mother  Nature  provides  her  chil¬ 
dren  with  the  means  of  securing 
food  and  she  has  endowed  a  snake 
with  a  unique  mouth.  It  is  divided 


into  four  sections  which  in  turn  are 
joined  by  elastic-like  ligaments,  thus 
enabling  a  snake  to  seize  and  hold 
on  to  quite  large  quarry.  Futher- 
more,  since  a  snake’s  back  contains 
three  hundred  vertebrae,  they  can 
whip  their  mobile  bodies  around  and 
gradually  suffocate  their  prey. 

After  a  winter’s  sleep,  spring 
courtship  is  a  happy  time  as  the 
couples  lightheartedly  chase  each 
other  through  the  grasses  and  around 
stones.  Late  in  the  summer,  young 
are  born  and  though  the  majority  of 
snakes  lay  eggs,  gartersnakes  give 
birth  to  hatchlings. 

“Now  then,  you  two  little  girls, 
what  happens  when  you  grow  out  of 
your  clothes?” 

“Our  mother  gives  us  new  ones,” 
they  chorused. 

“And  Mother  Nature  provides  for 
this  little  snake  in  just  the  same 
way,”  I  explained.  “First,  he  climbs 
out  of  his  cellophane  birthday  suit 
and  as  he  grows,  he  bursts  the  seams 
of  his  coat  again  and  emerges  from 
that,  now  wearing  a  bright  and  shiny 
new  one  that  has  been  forming 
underneath — a  sort  of  undercoat  af¬ 
fair.  I  don’t  know  how  often  he 
sloughs  off  his  old  skin  but  probably 
several  times  during  his  lifetime.” 

Their  hands  traced  the  black  and 
yellow  lines  of  his  coat  while  the  rep¬ 
tile  remained  motionless,  apparently 
enjoying  having  the  back  of  his  head 
and  neck  stroked  by  gentle  fingers. 

It  was  then  I  remembered  the 
Caduceus,  a  wand  entwisted  by  two 
serpents  surmounted  by  two  wings, 
the  insignia  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  In  ancient  days,  the  serpent  was 
a  symbol  of  health  because  it  could 
shed  its  skin  and  appear  young  again. 

I  returned  the  harmless  and  friend¬ 
ly  snake  to  them  and  they  hurried 
away,  intent  on  getting  his  picture 
“tooked”  before  turning  him  loose 
again  in  his  habitat. 

I  looked  again  into  the  pool  and 
then  on  impulse,  tossed  a  pebble  in¬ 
to  the  still  waters.  As  radiating 
lines  swelled  outwards,  I  had  the 
hope  that  the  pebbles  of  knowledge 
that  I  had  dropped  into  the  pool  of 
their  childish  interest  would  in  turn 
create  ripples  of  widening  knowledge 
in  the  wondrous  world  of  nature. 
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Post-Glacial  Forests  Investigated  by 
SMNH  Field  Parties 


Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History  Photo 

Kenneth  and  Vernon  Sapergia  with  tree  remains  found  while  digging  a  dugout  at  Lillestrom, 
20  mules  southwest  of  Moose  Jaw. 


The  excavation  of  farm  “dugouts” 
has  turned  up  a  fascinating  amount 
of  post-glacial  forest  material.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  (October,  1958)  on 
Jack  Scrimbit’s  farm  at  Kayville, 
Saskatchewan,  contractors  found  a 
buried  log  in  a  12-foot  dugout  ex¬ 
cavation  and  their  discovery  brought 
a  party  from  the  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History  to  in¬ 
vestigate  (see  Blue  Jay,  17:20-21).  A 
find  somewhat  similar  to  the  “Scrim- 
bit  Forest”  had  previously  been  un¬ 
earthed  (in  1940)  in  a  peat  bog  near 
Herbert,  where  material  was  found 
carbon  dated  at  10,050  ±  300  years. 
At  Kayville,  the  dates  ranged  from 
10,400  years  for  the  top  level  at 
eleven  feet,  eight  inches,  to  11,700 
years  for  the  lower  level  at  206 
inches.  Following  the  Kayville  find, 
an  encouraging  number  of  other  re¬ 
ports  came  to  the  Museum  regarding 
both  old  and  new  finds. 

This  year  several  other  finds  of 
post-glacial  forest  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Museum.  In  September, 
1961,  a  farm  dugout  near  Earl  Grey, 
40  miles  north  of  Regina,  yielded  ex¬ 
tremely  well-preserved  remains  that 
were  reported  to  the  Museum  by  the 
farmer,  Wilfred  Manz.  At  a  depth  of 
about  12  feet  (as  in  the  Kayville 


dugout)  aged  specimens  of  wood, 
other  vegetation,  and  animal  life 
were  unearthed. 

Later  in  the  season,  three  more 
sites  were  found— at  Lillestrom, 
Mortlach  and  Chipperfield.  Again,  all 
these  discoveries  were  made  by  farm¬ 
ers  excavating  cattle-watering  dug- 
outs.  At  Lillestrom,  material  recov¬ 
ered  included  a  six-foot  section  of  a 
tree  (see  photo),  two  particularly 
well-preserved  skeletons  of  fish, 
leaves,  insects,  seeds  and  cones. 
These  materials  were  recovered  at  a 
depth  of  10  to  16  feet,  under  a  layer 
of  inorganic  pond  sediment.  B.  A.  Mc- 
Corquodale,  Curator  of  Paleontology 
at  the  Museum,  explains  that  the  de¬ 
position  of  a  largely  inorganic  layer 
over  t-he  organic  layer  reflects  a 
climactic  change  which  took  place 
about  10,000  years  ago. 

The  discovery  on  Roy  Carter’s  farm 
at  Mortlach  and  that  reported  by  W. 
Marjerrison  on  a  farm  at  Chipper¬ 
field  revealed  similar  materials.  Age 
estimates  on  these  finds  are  based  on 
the  carbon  14  tests  on  the  Kayville 
materials.  All  such  reports  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Museum  in  plotting  the 
range  of  post-glacial  forest  in  the 
province. 
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INFORMATION  REQUESTED 


S  ask.  Gov’t.  Photo 

Molar  df  mammoth  discovered  in  1960  by 
Mr.  Pete  Sumpka  of  Lancer,  Sask.,  in  gravel 
pit  near  Empress  ( Alberta-Sask. ) . 


Bruce  McCorquodale  of  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  is  accumulating  data  on  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  remains  of  elephants 
(mammoths)  in  Saskatchewan.  Dis¬ 
coveries  such  as  that  of  a  part  of  a 
giant  elephant  tusk  believed  to  be 
30,000  years  old,  unearthed  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  Gouverneur  Dam  reser¬ 
voir  near  Cadillac,  help  to  establish 
the  distribution  of  the  mammoths  in 
Saskatchewan.  Mr.  McCorquodale 
hopes  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
studies  in  the  future.  He  would 
greatly  appreciate  receiving  reports 
from  the  readers  on  the  occurrence 
of  any  mammoth  remains,  such  as 
the  molar  illustrated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph. 


SOME  BUTTERFLY  OBSERVATIONS  OF  1961 

by  Ronald  Hooper,  Punnichy 


At  first,  1961  looked  like  a  good 
year  for  butterflies.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  season  they  were  abundant  in 
many  places;  however,  as  the  dry 
weather  continued  and  many  food 
plants  withered,  many  caterpillars 
probably  perished,  because,  there  was 
a  marked  decrease  in  numbers  of 
summer  and  fall  butterflies.  Never¬ 
theless,  my  brother  and  I  made  some 
interesting  catches.  We  were  able  to 
bring  up  our  collection  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  butterflies  to  a  possible  110 
species.  The  largest  additions  to  the 
collection  were  made  when  I  took  a 
trip  to  the  Great  Sand  Hills  and  the 
Cypress  Hills  from  July  11  to  15.  The 
trip  was  made  in  the  height  of  the 
Fritillary  season.  I  collected  seven 
species  of  Greater  Fritillaries 
(Speyeria) ,  two  of  which  were  Rock}'- 
Mountain  species  new  to  our  collec¬ 


tion.  I  also  collected  two  species  of 
Coppers  ( Lyc.aena )  which  were  new 
to  our  collection,  and  one  species  of 
Wood-Nymph  (Cercyonis) . 

This  trip  was  also  very  interesting 
in  regards  to  bird  observations.  On 
July  12  I  found  the  nest  of  an  Oregon 
Junco,  containing  three  young  and 
one  egg,  in  a  little  hollow  of  a  bank 
near  Loch  Leven.  On  July  13  I  saw 
a  pair  of  Trumpeter  Swans  at  their 
nest.  On  the  same  day  I  saw  what 
was  apparently  a  MacGillivray’s 
Warbler.  On  July  15  I  saw  a  Rock 
Wren  at  Val  Marie.  The  naturalist 
who,  in  addition  to  making  a  special 
study  of  some  phase  of  nature,  is 
interested  in  and  observant  of  all 
forms  of  nature  has  his  outdoor  life 
greatly  enriched  and  is  never  short 
of  material  to  investigate. 


NORTHERN  FLYING  SQUIRREL  REPORTED  AT  BATTLEFORD 

by  Spencer  Sealey,  Battleford 


On  the  morning  of  August  19,  1961, 
Richard  Johnson,  a  farmer  five  miles 
south  of  Battleford,  contacted  me  and 
said  that  his  cat  had  killed  a  North¬ 
ern  Flying  Squirrel  ( Glaucomys  sab- 
rinus )  the  previous  day.  I  went  out 
and  got  the  specimen.  It  is  a  male 
with  the  following  measurements — 
total  length:  311  mm.,  tail  vertebrae: 
137  mm.  Both  hind  feet  had  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  cat. 


The  record  is  of  significance  be¬ 
cause  this  species  is  definitely  not 
known  around  this  area.  It  must 
have  been  a  straggler  which  acci¬ 
dentally  wandered  down  from  the 
north.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  farmed 
here  for  35  years,  has  never  heard  of 
or  seen  a  Flying  Squirrel  in  this  area. 

I  have  made  the  specimen  as  best 
as  I  can  into  a  study  skin  and  will 
clean  and  preserve  the  skull. 
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RANGE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  WANDERING  SHREW 

by  Harvey  Beck,  Univ.  of  Sask.,  Saskatoon 


The  Wandering  Shrew  ( Sorex 
vagrans)  has  previously  been  re¬ 
ported  in  Saskatchewan  from  the 
Cypress  Hills  and  Prince  Albert  Na¬ 
tional  Park  (Anderson  and  Rand, 
1945.  A  new  form  of  dusky  shrew 
from  prairie  provinces  of  Canada. 
Can.  Field-Nat.,  59:47-48). 

Four  specimens  were  collected  at 
Stony  Rapids  and  five  at  La  Ronge 
during  the  summer  of  1960.  These  re¬ 
cords  extend  the  known  range  some 
350  miles  north  and  150  miles  east. 
The  shrews  from  Stony  Rapids  were 


collected  by  Wayne  Davis  in  the 
course  of  a  survey  conducted  for  the 
Institute  of  Northern  Studies,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  average  and  extreme  measure¬ 
ments  (in  millimeters)  for  the  speci¬ 
mens  from  each  locality  are: 

Stony  Rapids — total  length,  101.2 
(100-13);  tail,  42.8  (41-45);  hind  foot, 
13.2  (12-14). 

La  Ronge — total  length,  109  (107- 
112);  tail,  45  (43-48);  hind  foot,  13.1 
(12.5-13.5). 


PET  MINK  AND  RACOON  AT  KENOSEE 

by  May  Neal,  Regina 


In  the  spring  of  1961  one  of  the  in¬ 
mates  of  Kenosee  work  camp,  oper¬ 
ated  in  conjunction  with  the  Regina 
Jail,  found  a  little  brown  mink  by  the 
roadside.  The  mother  had  been  run 
over.  He  put  the  little  creature  in  his 
pocket,  took  her  back  to  the  camp, 
where  she  became  everyone’s  pet. 
The  men  also  made  a  pet  of  a  young 
racoon. 

At  first  they  fed  the  mink  with 
milk  from  an  eyedropper.  They 
gave  her  scraps  from  the  table  and 
grain  and  greens.  She  lived  in  a  pen 
until  the  men  found  they  could  let 
her,  and  the  coon,  run  around  among 
them  outside  the  cook  house  after 
meals  or  evenings.  Running  around 
this  way  the  animals  got  nibbles  of 
biscuit  and  an  occasional  bit  of  a 
chocolate  bar.  They  grew  fat,  shiny 
and  friendly. 


Sask.  Gov’t.  Photo 
Pet  Racoon  at  Kenosee,  1961. 


By  mid-summer  when  I  saw  the 
pets,  the  mink  had  the  breed’s  sharp 
little  teeth  and  claws  that  could  rip 
a  gash  but  she  was  used  to  being 
handled  and  did  not  rip  or  claw.  I 
picked  her  up,  stroked  and  petted 
her,  put  her  round  my  neck  as  I 
would  a  kitten.  This  was  entirely 
different  from  my  only  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  mink  at  a  mink  show. 
To  hold  one  of  the  show  mink  I 
needed  staunch  leather  gauntlets.  The 
little  coon,  too,  was  just  as  friendly 
though  its  coarser  fur  made  it  less 
kitten-like  or  “cuddly.” 

Both  animals  swam  naturally  and 
the  men  took  them  swimming  with 
them  in  the  nearby  lake  on  the  hot 
summer  evenings.  Many  people  from 
the  nearby  holiday  resorts  came  to 
see  these  interesting  pets. 


Sask.  Gov’t.  Photo 
Pet  Mink  at  Kenosee.  1961. 
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ODOURLESS  REMOVAL  OF  SKUNKS 

by  P.  Fraser,  Wolseley 


Frequently  that  beautiful  little 
animal,  the  skunk,  gets  into  a  place 
from  which  it  has  to  be  removed. 
The  common  practice  is  to  shoot  it 
but  this  results  in  the  discharge  of 
offensive  fluid.  An  Indian  once  told 
me  that  if  a  skunk  was  snared  and 
gently  choked  it  would  not  discharge. 
One  fall  I  had  an  opportunity  to  try 
this  and  successfully  disposed  of 
seven  skunks  without  leaving  any 
odour. 

The  skunks,  evidently  a  family  in¬ 
cluding  the  mother,  got  into  a  small 
outhouse  where  I  kept  meat  and  but¬ 
ter  and  other  things.  They  came  in 
through  a  hole  under  the  bottom  log 
of  this  little  building  which  had  only 
an  earthen  floor.  I  got  the  skunks  out, 
one  every  few  days,  by  using  a  stick 
about  seven  feet  long  and  making  a 
little  snare  of  cord  on  the  end  of  it. 


I  would  reach  out  and  snare  a  skunk. 
It  would  try  unsuccessfully  to  push 
the  snare  off.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
it  would  be  unconscious  and  could 
be  lifted  off  the  ground  and  removed. 
Dead  skunks  may  be  buried  and  will 
not  leave  any  odour.  This  method 
does  not  work  well  outdoors  for  the 
skunk  will  keep  its  nose  down 
among  the  grass  and  weeds. 

The  Indians  where  I  lived  used  to 
say  that  skunk  was  very  good  meat. 
In  the  fall  of  1891  when  skunk  skins 
sold  for  fifty  cents  each  I  used  to  get 
an  Indian  to  do  the  skinning.  He  got 
the  meat  and  I  got  the  skin. 

In  the  early  summer  cutworms  are 
a  delicacy  for  skunks.  They  eat  thou¬ 
sands  of  them.  During  the  fall  a  large 
part  of  the  diet  of  skunks  may  be 
frogs  and  salamanders. 


LETTERS 


IN  MEMORIAM: 

HERBERT  PAUL  WALTER 

On  June  11,  1961.  Herbert  Walter 
of  Wiseton  was  drowned  at  Clear¬ 
water  Lake.  His  untimely  death  at 
the  age  of  21  is  mourned  by  his  par¬ 
ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Walter  of 
Dunleath,  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters  and  his  grandmothers,  Mrs. 
Mary  Walter  and  Mrs.  Emma  Lei- 
pert,  both  of  Yorkton. 

Herbert  was  a  long  time  reader  of 
the  Blue  Jay  and  when  he  lived  in 
Yorkton  he  knew  Dr.  Stuart  Houston 
and  Cliff  Shaw.  W’hen  he  left  home 
to  make  a  living  for  himself  he  kept 
up  his  interest  in  nature  and  soon 
bought  himself  a  movie  camera.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  fond  of  scenery  of  all 
kinds  some  of  his  favorite  reels  are 
about  squirrels,  foxes  and  birds. 

Herbert  had  a  sincere  but  quiet  in¬ 
terest  in  all  the  outdoors.  He  could 
spend  hours  watching  or  listening  to 
the  birds  and  mammals.  All  members 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  who  knew  him  will  mourn 
his  untimely  death. 


MORE  LONG  ARTICLES 

It  is  only  after  being  disassociated 
from  actual  participation  in  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Society  through  being 
absent  from  the  summer  and  annual 
meetings  that  I  fully  realize  what  an 
excellent  job  the  Blue  Jay  does  in 
keeping  isolated  members  informed 
of  new  developments  and  current 
problems  confronting  our  field  of 
interest. 

Regarding  the  suggestion  in  the 
last  issue  that  the  number  of  long 
articles  should  be  reduced  in  favour 
of  letters  and  brief  notes,  I  agree  that 
although  the  short  pieces  may  be  of 
more  interest  to  the  casual  reader, 
and  give  more  members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  their  names  mentioned, 
it  is  still  the  scientific  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  ‘expert’  that  provides 
the  ‘meat’  and  will  be  of  lasting 
value.  Although  I’d  like  to  see  as 
many  brief  notes  as  possible  let’s  not 
have  them  at  the  expense  of  the  ac¬ 
curate,  detailed  reports.  —  William 
Anaka,  Spirit  Lake. 
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A  CORRECTION  BIRD  PROBLEMS 


In  a  written  report  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  annual  meeting  of  the  S.N.H.S. 
last  June,  Mrs.  Dot  Wade,  the  writer, 
stated  on  page  147,  paragraph  15, 
Blue  Jay,  September,  1961,  that  I, 
Doug  Gilroy,  while  attending  the  out¬ 
door  dinner  at  Batoche,  made  ten 
trips  for  dessert. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  a  bare-faced 
falsehood.  I  did  NOT  make  ten  trips 
— only  nine.  It  was  Doug  Wade,  long 
and  lean,  but  heavy-eating  husband 
of  Mrs.  Wade,  that  made  ten. 

This  same  culprit,  although  only 
living  in  Regina  a  short  while,  is  well- 
known  for  his  grocery-guzzling  and 
his  capability  of  “putting  away”  tre¬ 
mendous  amounts  of  cake  and  pie. 

D.  Gilroy. 

P.S.  This  is  a  secret  so  keep  it  un¬ 
der  your  hat.  Mr.  Wade  personally 
confided  in  me  that  prior  to  coming 
to  Regina  he  had  his  real  stomach 
taken  out  and  replaced  with  a  4-way 
stretch  rubber  one.  Sheesh!! 

D.  G. 

ABNORMALLY  SMALL  OR 
"PULLET"  EGGS 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  Western 
Meadowlark’s  egg  just  one-third 
normal  size,  and  also  a  “pullet”  egg 
from  a  Loggerhead  Shrike,  also  one- 
third  normal  size.  Now,  this  summer, 
I  have  come  across  two  more  ex¬ 
amples  of  this,  the  first  being  a 
Shoveler  duck’s  “pullet”  egg  which  I 
found  in  a  nest  just  east  of  Brandon. 
The  “pullet”  egg  weighed  188.5 
grains  as  against  564  grains  for  a 
normal  egg — almost  exactly  one- 
third  size.  Then  a  bit  later,  one  of 
my  junior  birders,  David  Plews,  lo¬ 
cated  the  nest  of  an  American  Coot 
while  we  were  wading  through  Ash¬ 
bury  Marsh  (where  he  and  I  saw  the 
first  Cattle  Egret)  and  again  there 
was  a  “pullet”  egg  present.  The  nor¬ 
mal  egg  weighed  461.75  grains,  the 
“pullet”  egg,  220  grains — a  bit  less 
than  half-size. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  neither  of 
these  abnormally  small  eggs  con¬ 
tained  any  yolk,  only  white. 

Now  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if 
the  occurrence  is  more  common  than 
is  known.  Perhaps  many  are  found 
and  not  reported.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  have  reports  of  any  abnor¬ 
mal  eggs. — John  Lane,  Brandon. 


A  few  odds  and  ends,  cotton  batt, 
string,  etc.,  left  over  from  a  Red  Cross 
quilting,  attracted  our  little  yellow 
warblers  as  being  just  the  thing  for 
their  nests  which  they  painstakingly 
constructed  in  our  lilac  hedge  by  the 
kitchen  window.  The  young  ones  had 
no  sooner  left  the  nest  when  a  pair 
of  waxwings  proceeded  to  tear  it 
apart  and  carry  it  over  to  a  carra- 
gana  hedge.  How  was  it  that  they 
were  considerate  enough  to  wait  until 
the  young  ones  were  away? 

A  pair  of  catbirds  had  nested  in 
the  same  lilac  hedge  the  previous 
year.  This  spring  they  started  to 
build  directly  under  the  yellow  war¬ 
bler’s  nest.  We  watched  the  angry 
tirade  put  on  by  the  warbler  who 
spread  her  wings  in  protest,  until  we 
decided  to  remove  the  intruder’s 
partly-built  nest  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace. — Mrs.  Hilda  Newton  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Bray,  McLean. 


XMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

from 

THE  BLUE  JAY 
BOOKSHOP 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 
(supply  now  limited)  __ 

Bohemian  Waxwing 
(1960  card)  _ 

HASTI-NOTES 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Guide  to  Saskatchewan 
Mammals  (Beck)  ..  ___ 


Birds  of  the  River 

(Houston  and  Street) 


$1.00 

$1.50 

$1.00 

.50 

$1.50 


Birds  of  Regina  (Belcher)  $1.00  ^ 

Roger  Tory  Peterson's  7* 

Field  Guide  to  the  & 

Western  Birds  (plus  tax)  $5.95  S 


Order  from  The  Blue  Jay  Bookshop 
Sask.  Nat.  History  Society, 
c/o  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Regina,  Sask. 
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RESOURCES  FOR  TOMORROW 

Of  special  interest  in  Resources  for 
Tomorrow  (see  review  page  189)  are 
the  articles  by  W.  G.  Leitch  on  marsh 
ecology  and  by  W.  W.  Mair  on  citi¬ 
zens’  organizations.  Best  wishes  in 
your  efforts  to  establish  a  sandhill 
crane  sanctuary.  With  increasing 
land  utilization  other  refuges  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  native  flora  and  fauna  will 
be  needed.  Suggestions  as  to  how  the 
society  can  best  make  a  contribution 
in  this  field  are  always  welcome. — 
Tony  Capusten,  Prince  Albert. 

TROUBLE  WITH  HOUSE 
WRENS 

Last  spring  I  put  up  some  boxes 
for  tree  swallows.  Shortly  I  had  two 
families.  I  also  had  a  few  wrens 
around  so  I  put  up  a  box  for  them 
and  soon  had  a  family. 

I  soon  noticed  feathers,  etc.,  under 
the  swallow  boxes  so  decided  to 
watch  the  wrens.  The  little  beggars 
got  into  the  swallows’  nests,  tore 
them  to  pieces  and  broke  the  eggs.  A 
second  time  the  nests  were  made  and 
the  wren  tore  them  to  pieces.  The 
swallows  gave  up  and  left.  The  wrens 
sat  up  and  sang  to  me  as  if  nothing 


had  happened.  They  raised  a  nice 
family. 

Now — should  I  pull  down  the  wren 
house  this  spring,  or  let  the  families 
fight  it  out?  The  wrens  will  win,  I 
know. — David  Williams,  Sidney,  B.C. 

WILDLIFE  SANCTUARIES 

There  are  many  areas  in  the 
“Forest  Fringe”  area  which  are  of 
little  value  for  farming  but  which 
would  serve  as  wildlife  sanctuaries. 
Much  of  this  is  covered  with  young 
trees  which  will  make  harvestable 
timber  some  day  if  it  is  given  care 
and  fire  protection.  The  variable  ter¬ 
rain  touching  on  the  lake  formed  by 
the  Squaw  Rapids  Dam  would  seem 
to  be  particularly  suitable  for  such 
rural  development.  Such  projects 
would  create  rural  employment  now 
and  continued  employment  as  timber 
matures. — John  Johnson,  Whitefox. 

MORE  MAMMAL  STORIES 

I  would  like  to  see  some  more 
stories  of  mammals  in  the  Blue  Jay. 
I  should  have  written  you  about  the 
Cougar  or  Mountain  Lion  that  killed 
a  small  deer  six  miles  north  of  Creel- 
man  a  year  ago.  It  did  not  come  back 
to  the  kill. — S.  H.  Horner,  Creelman. 


The  Blue  Jay 

BIRDS  OF  REGINA— By  Margaret 
Belcher.  1961.  Special  Publication  No. 

3,  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society,  Regina.  Price:  $1.00. 

Published  by  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society,  this  attrac¬ 
tive  seventy-five  page  booklet  is  the 
work  of  Miss  Margaret  Belcher  of 
Regina  College.  It  is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  Special  Publications  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  natural  history  of  Sask¬ 
atchewan  to  be  sponsored  by  this 
active  and  enthusiastic  society.  The 
format  and  size  follows  that  of  the 
popular  and  widely  read  “Blue  Jay,” 
the  official  organ  of  the  Society.  In 
dealing  with  a  list  of  birds  for  a 
town  or  city,  a  boundary  limit  has  to 
be  agreed  upon  and  in  this  case  a 
circle  with  its  centre  represented  by 
the  provincial  Legislative  Building 
in  Regina  and  having  a  diameter  of 
30  miles  has  been  chosen.  The  choice 
seems  an  excellent  one — neither  too 
large  nor  too  small.  Within  the  ap¬ 
proximate  700  square  miles  it  con- 
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tains,  the  bird  records  and  observa¬ 
tions  have  been  carefully  combed 
and  neatly  compiled.  It  comes  as  a 
surprise — and  a  pleasant  one — to 
learn  that  of  Saskatchewan’s  308 
recorded  species,  the  list  of  Regina 
birds  totals  268  species.  When  one 
realizes  that  the  city  lies  in  the  midst 
of  an  almost  treeless,  predominantly 
grain-growing  country,  this  list  is 
quite  exceptional.  Miss  Belcher  has 
done  a  thorough  job  of  assembling 
data  from  the  considerable  fund  of 
information  gathered  by  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  observers  over 
the  years,  as  the  appended  list  of  re¬ 
ference  literature  testifies.  One  im¬ 
portant  point  which  she  brings  out, 
and  we  quote:  “The  most  important 
stimulus  to  bird  study  in  the  area 
has  been  the  presence  of  the  Museum 
in  the  city  of  Regina.” 

We  read  with  keen  interest  the 
descriptions  of  the  five  habitat  types 
lying  within  the  study  area;  there  are 
native  prairie,  open  farmland,  marsh, 
mudflats  and  park  (the  latter  limited 
to  the  few  wooded  creek  valleys 
within  the  area  and  in  the  city  it¬ 
self).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  city  of  Regina  “every  tree  has 
been  planted”  which  in  itself  attracts 
migrating  species  like  an  oasis  on  the 
open  plain.  Another  valuable  focal 
point  is  “Wascana  Lake”  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  city;  it  is  actually  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  broadening  of  Wascana 
Creek  which  cuts  diagonally  across 
the  study  area. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  the 
status  evaluation  of  each  species, 
either  as  a  breeding  or  non-breeding 
species,  is  rated  in  terms  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  abundance,  frequency  and  oc¬ 
currence  set  forth  by  the  Committee 
from  the  Federation  of  New  York 
State  Bird  Clubs  in  1954.  Besides  the 
status  of  each  species,  there  are  ac¬ 
counts  of  unusual  occurrences,  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations  in  certain  species 
(due  to  dry  or  wet  cycles)  nesting 
and  migration  records  and  where 
available,  first  spring  arrival  and 
last  seen  in  fall  dates  are  given.  The 
booklet  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
many  fine  black  and  white  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  gifted  hand  of  Fred 
Lahrman,  staff-artist  at  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Especially  attractive  is  his  cover 
drawing  of  a  Western  Meadowlark, 
perched  atop  a  fence-post  in  full 
song.  There  are  also  nine  photo¬ 


reproductions  and  two  maps.  The 
booklet  brings  up-to-date  the  orni¬ 
thological  records  of  Regina  and  as 
the  years  pass  and  the  city  grows, 
bringing  about  new  changes  in  the 
surrounding  habitat  areas,  its  value 
will  increase. 

The  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  and  Miss  Belcher  are  to  be 
complimented  for  an  excellent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  library  of  ornitho¬ 
logy  of  the  Western  prairies. — Angus 
H.  Shortt,  Ducks  Unlimited,  Winni¬ 
peg. 

RESOURCES  FOR  TOMORROW: 

a  series  of  background  papers. 
Queen's  Printer,  Ottawa,  1961.  1061 
pp.  $10  (2  vols.) 

From  the  evolutionary  point  of 
view  there  are  only  two  types  of 
species:  one  that  maintains  itself  in 
equilibrium  with  other  living  things 
about  it,  and  another  that  destroys 
its  environment  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  perpetuation.  Man  has  been  be¬ 
having  like  the  second  type.  For 
many  years  concerned  individuals, 
alone  and  in  various  types  of  con¬ 
servation  organizations,  in  Canada 
and  abroad,  have  been  sounding 
warnings  of  the  consequences  of  re¬ 
source  misuse.  The  success  of  their 
efforts  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
on  this  continent  by  events  in  both 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
Last  April,  in  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
began  a  long  series  of  seminars  and 
discussions  on  resource  use  at  the 
invitation  of  the  President’s  Advisor 
on  Science  and  Technology.  Canada’s 
concern  became  official  earlier. 

Over  two  years  ago,  under  the 
aegis  cf  the  federal  Department  of 
Northern  Affairs  and  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  machinery  was  set  in  motion 
to  prepare  an  important  conference 
on  resource  use.  Entitled  “Resources 
for  Tomorrow”  the  conference 
brought  together  last  October  23-28, 
interested  individuals,  government 
officials,  and  business  representa¬ 
tives  to  discuss  ideas  for  extracting 
the  optimum  use  from  the  resources 
of  Canada.  The  objective,  as  the  pre¬ 
conference  said,  was  “that  natural 
resource  problems  of  local  and  re¬ 
gional  significance  be  viewed  against 
the  broad  perspective  of  the  national 
interest.”  “The  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  of  each  province,  and  of  the 
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nation  require  that  our  resources, 
and  the  way  we  use  them,  be  ex¬ 
amined  from  national,  regional  and 
local  stand-points,  and  that  solutions 
be  found  to  the  problems  of  admini¬ 
stration  and  management  that  now 
limit  full  and  sound  resource  use.” 

To  inform  participants  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  the 
Steering  Committee  commissioned  a 
number  of  specialists  in  resource  use 
to  prepare  papers.  Covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics  and  containing,  on 
the  whole,  valid  assessment  of  past 
and  present  resource-use  policies, 
they  attempt  to  lay  bare  certain 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  policy 
for  the  future.  The  papers  have, 
therefore,  a  wider  importance  than 
their  immediate  objective. 

The  collected  papers,  published  by 
the  Queen’s  Printer  at  $10  in  two 
volumes  entitled  Resources  for  To¬ 
morrow  are  worthy  permanent 
additions  to  any  library  serving  the 
needs  of  resource-minded  individ¬ 
uals.  They  are  altogether  about  80 
papers  of  varying  lengths.  Most  of 
them  include  an  impressive  list  of 
reference  works  on  each  subject.  The 
rather  forbidding  size  and  format  are 
made  manageable  by  the  precise  and 
accurate  conspectus  which  precedes 
each  paper,  and  the  double  column  of 
type.  The  volumes  are  well  bound, 
but  paper  covered,  which  will  almost 
certainly  reduce  their  durability.  A 
more  permanent  format  ought  to 
have  been  possible.  It  might  even 
have  served  to  display  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  confidence  in  the  perman¬ 
ency  of  the  work  it  commissioned. 

Whatever  the  interpretation,  there 
are  certainly  several  papers  in  vol¬ 
ume  II  of  particular  interest  to 
members  of  the  Natural  History 
Society.  Amongst  the  ten  in  the 
Wildlife  section  are  two  illustrating 
general  concern  for  the  problems  and 
policy  for  wildlife  resources.  One  is 
by  Professor  W.  A.  Fuller,  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  under  the  title 
“Emerging  Problems  in  Wildlife 
Management”;  the  other,  by  W.  W. 
Mair,  Chief,  Wildlife  Service, 
Ottawa,  is  entitled  “Elements  of  a 
Wildlife  Policy.” 

Not  confined  to  examining  general 
problems,  several  more  specific 
topics  receive  attention  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  by  well  known  authorities.  An 
example  is  the  brief,  thorough  study 
“Pesticides  and  Wildlife  in  Canada” 


by  Clarence  Cottarh,  Director  of  the 
Welder  Wildlife  Foundation  in  Texas. 
The  author  supplies  a  full  list  of 
140  reference  works  on  the  subject. 
On  the  institutional  side,  David 
Munro,  Chief  Ornithologist  of  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  writes 
fully  on  “Legislative  and  Admini¬ 
strative  Limitations  on  Wildlife 
Management.” 

Apart  from  these  illustrations, 
many  other  selections  in  all  sections 
of  both  volumes  will  stimulate  and 
fortify  the  general  and  particular 
interest  of  farmers,  businessmen  and 
professional  people  concerned  with 
the  resources  upon  which  we  depend 
for  the  future.  People  who  need  to 
be  knowledgeable  on  problems  on 
resource  allocation  and  use  should 
have  access  to  the  collected  papers. 
— F.  W.  Anderson,  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Regina  Campus. 

THE  UNESCO  COURIER.  Published 
11  times  a  year  in  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Russian,  German,  Arabic 
and  Japanese.  In  Canada,  distributed 
by  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa. 
Yearly  subscription  $3.00. 

The  Courier  is  published  by  the 
United  Nation’s  Educational  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  information  con¬ 
cerning  current  world  problems  or 
events  to  the  attention  of  a  wide 
reading  audience.  Each  issue  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  single  topic  such  as 
“Racism,”  “Latin  America”  or  “Acci¬ 
dents  need  not  happen.”  Various 
aspects  of  the  problem  under  sur¬ 
veillance  are  discussed  in  a  series 
of  short,  well  illustrated  articles  by 
leading  authorities  in  the  field. 

The  September,  1961  issue  of  the 
Courier  entitled  “Africa’s  wild  life 
in  peril”  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  Natural  History  Society  members 
who  are  interested  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  wildlife  by  conservation 
methods.  Several  noted  biologists 
have  reviewed  here  the  problem  of 
conserving  the  unique  wild  animal 
population  of  the  African  continent. 
“The  vanishing  herds,”  an  article  by 
Professor  F.  Bouliere,  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Union  for  Con¬ 
servation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  deals  with  the  reduction  in 
numbers  of  the  wild  animal  resources 
and  the  attempt  to  establish  more 
national  parks  and  game  preserves 
that  will  help  to  save  many  species 
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from  extinction.  Sir  Julian  Huxley, 
who  was  commissioned  last  year  by 
UNESCO  to  undertake  an  investiga¬ 
tion  on  conservation  of  wild  life  and 
natural  resources  in  Central  and  East 
Africa,  presents  excerpts  from  his 
forthcoming  book  which  will  be 
published  by  UNESCO  on  East 
African  wild  life.  In  Huxley’s 
opinion  poaching  by  “treasure  hun¬ 
ters”  is  the  most  serious  threat  to 
African  wildlife.  The  methods  of 
poaching  and  their  consequences  to 
wildlife  prove  most  interesting 
reading  material. 

In  its  concern  for  preserving  its 
“vanishing  species”  Africa  is  not 
alone.  It  is  most  interesting  to  find 
in  this  same  issue  of  the  Courier  an 
article  entitled  “The  Canadian 
Caribou,  a  disappearing  species”  by 
A.  W.  F.  Banfield  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Canada.  Dr.  Banfield 
describes  the  struggle  of  Federal 
Government  agencies  to  minimize 
losses  of  caribou  in  Canada’s  north. 
From  an  estimated  30  million  in  1911, 
the  number  had  dropped  to  200,000 
in  1960. 

A  final  exotic  touch  presents 
“Where  time  stood  still,”  a  glimpse 
of  the  unique  life  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
about  600  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  presented  the  inspiration  for 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution.  This 
article  by  Dr.  Jean  Dorst  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris, 
leaves  the  reader  with  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  the  newly  established  field 
station  laboratory  on  the  amazing 
Galapagos  Archipelago. 

Those  readers  who  are  interested 
in  archeology  would  be  interested  in 
the  October,  1961,  issue  of  the 
(Courier)  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
saving  the  Nubian  treasure  from  the 
waters  of  the  lake  which  will  be 
formed  when  the  Aswan  Dam  on  the 
Nile  is  completed.  The  most  daring 
engineering  project  of  modern  times 
will  be  required  to  lift  the  Great 
Temple  of  Abu  Simbel  which  weighs 
250,000  tons  to  a  height  of  200  feet  to 
where  it  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
threatened  flood. 

Check  your  nearest  Public  Library 
for  these  issues  of  the  Courier,  or 
send  direct  to  the  Queen’s  Printer, 
Ottawa. — Maureen  Rever,  Regina. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  BIOLOGICAL 
ILLUSTRATION.  By  Frances  W. 
Zweifel.  1961.  The  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  Toronto.  128  pp.,  61 
illus.,  index.  Price:  $1.95. 

This  book  will  be  of  most  use  to 
the  biologist  who  must  prepare 
drawings,  charts,  etc.,  which  are  to 
be  printed,  especially  anyone  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  requirements 
for  illustrations  to  be  published. 

The  chapters  include  a  discussion 
of  the  materials  required;  suggestions 
on  how  to  have  the  drawings  repro¬ 
duced  as  clearly  as  possible,  letter¬ 
ing  on  the  illustrations;  and  the  use  of 
photographs  as  illustrations.  The  in¬ 
troductory  chapters  give  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  different  methods 
used  in  printing  and  drawing  and 
explain  what  is  involved  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  an  illustration  for  publica¬ 
tion.  These  give  the  reader  an  in¬ 
sight  into  why  what  might  seem  to 
be  unnecessary  requirements  are 
really  necessary  if  the  illustration  is 
to  be  clear  to  the  reader. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  the 
author  has  provided  a  list  of  addi¬ 
tional  references  for  the  reader  who 
desires  further  information  on  any 
of  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  author,  Frances  W.  Zweifel, 
has  a  B.A.  in  Zoology,  and  an  M.A. 
in  Art.  She  was  formerly  Scientific 
Illustrator  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York  and 
is  presently  doing  free-lance  biologi¬ 
cal  illustrations,  so  she  has  consider¬ 
able  practical  experience  as  well  as 
academic  training  in  this  subject. 
Sharon  Haggerty,  Regina. 


THE  MALLARD.  By  John  Madson. 
1960.  Conservation  Department,  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation, 
East  Alton,  Illinois.  80  pp.,  illus. 
Available  by  request. 

Mr.  Madson  has  prepared  The  Mal¬ 
lard  as  a  fundamental  fact  book  on 
one  of  the  most  popular  ducks  in  the 
world.  While  the  titles  of  the  five 
chapters  are  indicative  of  the  scope 
of  the  material  covered,  they  do  not 
mention  the  little  sidelights  which 
make  this  brochure  a  truly  fine  refer¬ 
ence.  Though  the  booklet  is  non¬ 
technical  it  has  a  92  item  biblio- 
graph,  referring  to  the  technical 
literature. — A.  J.  Hruska,  Gerald. 
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Reports  from  the  SNHS  Annual  Meeting 

Regina,  October  13-14,  1961 

by  Margaret  Belcher,  Secretary,  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society 


The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  was  held  in  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  Museum  of  Natural  History  on 
Saturday,  October  14,  1961,  follow¬ 
ing  a  Friday  evening  executive 
meeting  and  a  members’  coffee  party 
arranged  by  the  Regina  Natural 
History  Society. 

BUSINESS  SESSION 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  given 
by  F.  G.  Bard,  Director  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  C.  S.  Brown,  Director  of  the 
Conservation  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources,  and  R. 
W.  Nero,  President  of  the  S.N.H.S. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  approved  as  circulated. 

Reports  of  Officers 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Frank 
Roy  described  the  mailing  of  the 
Blue  Jay  which  is  looked  after  by 
a  committee  in  Saskatoon.  The  fact 
that  1000  fewer  magazines  were 
mailed  in  September  1961  than  in 
September  1960  was  noted  as  a  cause 
for  concern.  Christmas  cards  had 
been  bought  at  57 <£•  per  box,  to  sell  at 
$1.00,  and  a  combined  renewal  order 
form  had  been  inserted  in  the  Blue 
Jay  at  the  cost  of  about  $80. 

EDITOR  —  George  F.  Ledingham 

expressed  pride  in  the  contributions 
he  had  received  for  the  Blue  Jay 
during  the  past  year,  constituting  212- 
pages  of  published  material.  He 
thanked  members  for  their  contri¬ 
butions,  and  proposed  that  the 
following  persons  who  have  been 
assisting  in  the  publication  of  the 
magazine  be  listed  as  “associate 
editors” — R.  W.  Nero,  Joyce  Dew, 
Margaret  Belcher. 

TREASURER— Mrs.  Grace  Steele 
presented  the  financial  statement 
printed  in  this  issue,  and  reported 
one  outstanding  bill — $85.95  for  Blue 
Jay  insert.  Moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  Manley  Callin  for 
auditing  the  Society’s  books,  and 
that  we  pay  him  $25.00  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  towards  his  expenses. 


CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 
— Margaret  Belcher  reviewed  corres¬ 
pondence  arising  from  resolutions 
submitted  after  the  annual  and  sum¬ 
mer  meetings,  reported  registration 
of  the  Society  under  the  Societies  Act 
and  affiliation  with  the  Audubon 
Society  of  Canada,  and  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  D.N.R.  Conservation 
grant  of  $1,000.  A  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Kuziak  suggesting  the 
marking  of  Prairie  Dog  colonies  was 
discussed,  and  referred  to  the  in¬ 
coming  executive  for  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

Reports  of  Committees 

BLUE  JAY  SHOP— Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cruickshank  reported  that  the  Shop 
had  been  open  for  regular  hours 
2:00  to  5:00  p.m.)  from  June  15 — 
September  8,  and  that  509  work 
hours  had  been  paid  for.  Many 
people  helped  make  the  Shop  a 
success,  especially  George  Dodd, 
shop  treasurer,  Connie  Pratt,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Steele.  In 
addition,  the  commissionaire  at  the 
Museum  sold  items  from  the  counter 
outside  regular  Shop  hours.  Mr. 
Dodd’s  financial  report  for  the  Shop 
showed  net  income  of  $1,041.32 
(22.5%  of  sales). 

MEMBERSHIP— In  the  absence  of 
Sylvia  Harrison,  who  offered  her  re¬ 
signation  as  chairman  because  of  ill¬ 
ness,  G.  F.  Ledingham  presented  the 
membership  report,  showing  a  drop 
in  membership  of  500  during  the 
past  year  (2923  in  1960;  2419  in 
1961).  Because  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Membership  Committee  to  work 
closely  with  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Led¬ 
ingham  had  proposed  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  that  the  Treasurer  be  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  this  was 
approved.  All  members  were  urged 
to  sell  Blue  Jays. 

PUBLICITY— Doug  Wade  reported 
on  news  releases  sent  to  weekly 
newspapers,  T.V.,  etc. 

CONSERVATION— Fred  Bard  re¬ 
ported  on  the  following  conservation 
projects:  erection  of  martin  houses; 
Canada  Goose  management  program; 
Regina  Waterfowl  Park  brief  to  city 
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council  and  to  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  University  of  Sask¬ 
atchewan  in  Regina;  trip  to  rescue 
injured  Trumpeter  Swan  from  the 
Cypress  Hills;  Whooping  Crane  re¬ 
port  of  40  birds  in  the  wild  this 
summer;  proposed  extension  of  the 
Wascana  Game  Preserve. 

RESEARCH  GRANTS  COM¬ 
MITTEE  —  Elmer  Fox  reported  on 
origin  of  fund — $491.42  left  over  from 
the  A  O.  U.  local  committee’s  funds, 
plus  accrued  interest.  No  awards 
were  made  in  1960,  but  in  1961  two 
awards  of  $50  were  made  to  Bernard 
de  Vries  for  his  work  on  the  flora  of 
the  Qu’Appelle  and  to  Ronald  and 
Donald  Hooper  for  their  studies  of 
butterflies  and  moths  in  Saskatch¬ 
ewan.  The  balance  of  the  research 
fund  (October  1,  1961)  is  noW 

$408.71. 

PUBLICATIONS— Stuart  Houston 
reported  that  the  main  item  for  1961 
was  the  publication  of  Margaret 
Belcher’s  Birds  of  Regina.  Special 
publications  #1  and  #2  have  now 
been  paid  for  by  grants  and  sales, 
and  profits  from  further  sales  will 
help  to  launch  (1)  the  Blue  Jay 
index,  prepared  by  Joyce  Dew,  (2) 
the  Birds  of  Athabasca  (R.  W.  Nero), 
(3)  Birds  of  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley 
(E.  M.  Callin). 

Reports  of  Local  Societies 

MOOSE  JAW  —  Current  member¬ 
ship  is  83,  including  20  juniors. 
Eight  monthly  meetings  were  held 
in  the  past  year,  with  nine  field 
trips,  a  potluck  supper,  and  the 
Christmas  Bird  Count.  Junior  mem¬ 
bers  have  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  program. — F.  Hill,  President. 

REGINA — Membership  is  200,  but 
the  Society  does  not  feel  that  it  does 
enough  for  young  people.  Sponsor¬ 
ing  the  Audubon  screen  tours  is  a 
major  project  of  the  Club.  Field 
trips  included  one  with  the  Moose 
Jaw  Society  to  Old  Wives  Lake,  one 
to  the  Big  Muddy  with  members  of 
the  Canadian  Museums  Association 
as  guests,  and  trips  to  the  Society’s 
“Hidden  Valley”  sanctuary.  —  T. 
Gentles,  President. 

SASKATOON  —  There  are  140 
family  memberships.  Activities  in¬ 
cluded  Christmas  Bird  Count,  mem¬ 
bers’  night,  slide  programmes,  Sun¬ 
day  early  morning  hikes,  occasional 


Saturday  field  trips,  a  fall  outdoor 
meeting  at  Beaver  Creek.  The 
Saskatoon  Society  planned  the  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  S.N.H.S. — C.  S. 
Houston,  President. 

PRINCE  ALBERT — the  member¬ 
ship  is  33.  The  chief  projects  of  the 
club  have  been  building  up  a  series 
of  nature  slides  for  schools,  and 
studying  the  Resources  for  Tomorrow 
conference  papers.  —  T.  Capusten, 
President. 

Report  on  the  Special  Refuge  Fund 

G.  F.  Ledingham  described  the 
beginnings  of  the  Sandhill  Crane 
project  as  a  publicity  attraction  for 
the  A.  O.  U.  meeting  in  Regina  in 
1959.  Crop  damage  in  that  wet  fall 
occasioned  special  study  of  the  crane 
problem,  and  the  S.N.H.S.  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  sanctuary  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  lure  crops  planted.  Latest 
proposal,  mode  at  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  this  year,  has  been  that  the 
federal  government  sponsor  a  wild¬ 
life  stamp  to  provide  funds  for 
refuges.  Since  the  federal  government 
feels  that  it  cannot  legislate  for  wild¬ 
life  other  than  migratory  birds,  and 
since  the  provincial  government  has 
not  given  leadership,  Dr.  Ledingham 
urged  that  the  S.N.H.S.  act  to 
establish  a  refuge  fund.  Moved  that 
the  S.N.H.S.  inform  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  of  this  fund 
and  its  purpose,  and  that  we  write  to 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Resources  for 
Tomorrow  conference  about  this  pro¬ 
ject. 

PROGRAM 

1.  Doug  Wade  conducted  a  picture 
quiz  on  birds  of  prey  to  show  how 
difficult  identification  is,  and  spoke 
briefly  on  the  need  for  publicizing 
hawks  and  owls  legislation. 

2.  Series  of  nature  slides  were 
shown  with  comment  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  —  S.  Houston,  Mrs. 
Skinner,  Tony  Capusten,  W.  Riome, 
D.  Wade,  Gary  Anweiler,  Ross  Lein, 
and  R.  W.  Nero. 

3.  Illustrated  lecture  by  Bruce 
McCorquodale,  curator  of  paleon¬ 
tology,  S.M.N.H.,  on  the  activities  of 
his  department  during  the  past  year. 
The  discoveries  of  well-preserved 
remains  of  post-glacial  forests,  a 
huge  mammoth  tusk,  and  the  partial 
remains  of  a  70  million  year  old 
mosasaur,  a  saurus  with  flippers, 
were  described. 
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4.  Evening  Lecture.  Following  the 
informal  buffet  dinner,  the  group 
met  to  hear  Professor  F.  H.  Edmunds, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  speak 
on  “Some  Aspects  of  the  Geology 
of  the  Sand  Dunes  of  Lake1  Atha¬ 
basca.'’  Dr.  Edmunds  showed  a  series 
of  slides  to  illustrate  the  topography 
of  the  sand  dunes,  and  to  show 
members  of  his  party  in  action.  Since 
this  is  the  same  area  in  which  Dr. 
Nero  made  some  of  his  Lake  Atha¬ 
basca  bird  studies,  members  of  the 
Society  enjoyed  the  complementary 
picture  given  of  the  country  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  geologist. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved  that  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  commend  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  on 
its  plan  to  purchase  a  unit  of  land  at 
the  north  end  of  Last  Mountain  Lake 
where  our  Society  has  had  a  contin¬ 
uing  interest  in  the  establishing  of 
wildlife  refuges.  Resolved  further 
that  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  congratulate  the 
Department  for  the  interest  it  is 
taking  in  establishing  a  semi¬ 
wilderness  park  in  the  Big  Muddy 
country. 

Resolved  that  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  urge  the 
Federal  Government  authorities  to 
renew  their  efforts  in  protecting  the 
rare  Trumpeter  Swan  in  the  Cypress 
Hills  area.  Recent  reports  of  the  re¬ 
moval  or  destruction  of  signs  posting 
the  area  to  protect  the  swans  have 
been  received  with  alarm. 

Whereas  the  indiscriminate  burn¬ 
ing  of  brush  or  stubble  during  the 
nesting  season  causes  untold  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death  to  both  birds  and 
other  animals,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
meeting  take  steps,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  able,  to  have  such  practices  dis¬ 
continued. 

Resolved  that  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  express  its 
appreciation  to  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  through  him 
to  the  Conservation  Grants  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  the  generous  assistance 
received  by  the  Society  in  the  form 
of  a  Conservation  Grant.  This  year’s 
grant  was  especially  designated  for 
the  publication  of  the  Blue  Jay,  and 
it  is  obvious  from  our  financial 
statement  that  the  magazine  could 
not  have  been  published  without  it. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Much  of  the  burden  of  arranging 
for  the  meeting  was  shouldered  for 
the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  by  members  of  the  local 
Regina  society  and  the  staff  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The 
Society  acknowledges  gratefully  their 
assistance  and  hospitality. 

On  Friday  evening  a  coffee  party 
arranged  by  the  Regina  Natural 
History  Society  brought  town  and 
out-of-town  members  together  for  a 
friendly  social  hour  following  the 
executive  meeting  and  the  showing 
of  films  in  the  Auditorium.  Mrs. 
Grace  Steele,  who  convened  the 
evening  reception  for  the  Regina 
group,  appeared  again  in  her  role 
of  busy  hostess  the  next  day  to  make 
arrangements  for  morning  coffee  for 
members  returning  from  a  pre¬ 
conference  bird  hike  and  for  the 
afternoon  coffee  “break.” 

The  thoughtful  arrangements  made 
for  the  pleasure  of  our  members  by 
Mr.  Fred  Bard,  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  his 
staff  made  the  Museum  a  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  headquarters  for  our  annual 
meeting  and  allowed  members  who 
did  not  live  in  Regina  a  welcome  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  the  Museum  ex¬ 
hibits. 

Finally,  our  thanks  go  to  Mrs. 
Holly  Wallace  and  her  competent  and 
gracious  Reception  Committee  for 
taking  care  of  registration  through¬ 
out  the  conference. 


SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL 

HISTORY  SOCIETY  AWARDS 

The  Cliff  Shaw  Memorial  Award 

was  given  to  John  H.  Hudson  of 
Saskatoon.  This  award,  in  memory 
of  Cliff  Shaw,  goes  to  a  member  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Natural  History 
Society  who  makes  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  Blue  Jay.  In  cit¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hudson  for  this  award,  the 
Editor  commended  him  for  his  inter¬ 
esting  study  of  the  geology  and 
geography  of  the  Old  Man  On  His 
Back  Plateau  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  province,  and  for  re¬ 
cording  new  plants  for  Saskatch¬ 
ewan.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  research 
chemist  by  profession,  but  he  is  also 
a  keen  and  competent  amateur 
botanist. 
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The  Conservation  Award  for  1961 

was  given  to  Herb  Moulding,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Manager  for  Ducks  Un¬ 
limited,  Canada.  This  organization, 
in  its  efforts  to  maintain  and  restore 
wetlands,  has  done  more  for  wet¬ 
lands  wildlife,  we  believe,  than  any 
other  group  in  Saskatchewan.  Thanks 
to  their  work  there  now  exists  a 
considerable  body  of  information 
concerning  the  history  of  hundreds 
of  key  marshes  in  this  area.  This 
information  provides  a  sound  basis 
for  wetlands  management;  but  it 
also  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the 
enormous  loss  of  this  natural  re¬ 
source.  We  recognize  that  “D.U.”  is 
primarily  interested  in  maintaining 
a  harvestable  supply  of  waterfowl, 
but  marshes  attract  a  wide  variety 
of  wildlife  species  in  addition  to 
ducks  and  geese.  Each  marsh  restored 
by  D.U.  is  in  itself  one  more  wilder¬ 
ness  unit.  On  the  prairies  these  units 
are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  Moulding,  a  Regina  resident, 
is  also  Chairman  of  the  Regina 


Leader-Post  Photo 

Past  President  R.  W.  Nero  presenting  the 
Conservation  Award  to  H.  Moulding  of  Ducks 
Unlimited. 


Waterfowl  Park  Committee,  an 
organization  which  is  actively  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  protection  of  the 
marsh  habitat  and  associated  wild¬ 
life  on  the  Wascana  Creek  within 
the  city  limits  of  Regina.  It  is  felt 
that  this  unit  of  marshland  will 
serve  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  values  of  this  unique  type  of 
habitat. 


LIST  OF  PERSONS  REGISTERED 

ABERNETHY:  R.  Stueck.  ESTE- 
VAN:  Ross  Lein.  HANLEY:  R.  W. 
Elmore.  HAZELCLIFFE:  J.  Provick. 
INDIAN  HEAD:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K. 
Skinner,  Joan  and  Kathy  Skinner, 
Betty  Watson,  Mrs.  Hilda  Newton. 
KINDERSLEY:  E.  Johnson.  Mc- 
LEAN:  Mrs.  H.  Bray.  MELVILLE: 
Gary  Anweiler.  MOOSE  JAW:  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Taylor,  Miss  E.  S.  Curtis,  W. 
Riome,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Ewart, 
Judy,  Doug  and  Patty  Ewart,  Patricia 
MacKenzie,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rhodes, 
Michael  Rhodes,  John  Horton, 
Mrs.  Vesta  Humphreys,  F.  Hill,  Gor¬ 
don  Morley,  Molly  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Freda 
Walker.  OXBOW:  Mrs.  K.  Pa  ton. 
PRINCE  ALBERT:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Capusten,  J  Capusten,  H.  Towell.  RE¬ 
GINA:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Nero,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Ledingham,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Wiesbrot,  Mrs.  Gwen  Mans- 
bridge,  Marguerite  Robertson,  Chris¬ 
tine  MacDonald,  D.  Gilroy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  Wade,  Alan  Wade,  Joyce  Dew, 
Ada  Young,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mullin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Nilsen,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sills, 
Margaret  Belcher,  Connie  Pratt,  L, 
T.  Carmichael,  Annie  Peart,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Smith,  Mrs.  Grace  Steele, 

F.  G.  Bard,  V.  Wilshire,  H.  Moulding, 
T.  Gentles,  Pearl  Guest,  Mrs.  A. 
Blakeney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cruick- 
shank,  C.  S.  Brown,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Croome,  Dorothy  Eley,  Lucy  Eley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Brazier,  Bill  Fleming, 

G.  W.  Stewart,  T.  Harper,  G.  Dodd, 
Lucy  Murray,  Maureen  Rever,  B. 
McCorquodale,  E.  L.  Paynter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Harrison,  Elizabeth  Parkin, 
Rick  Sanderson.  SASKATOON:  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Houston,  Stanley  Hous¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  J.  Pepper,  Ronald  and 
Phyllis  Pepper,  F.  Roy,  R.  Pravda, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Richards,  R.  M. 
Bremner.  SKULL  CREEK:  Mrs.  Lina 
Benetto,  S.  A.  Mann.  TISDALE:  E. 
Baines.  WOLSELEY:  D.  Hayward. 
ZEHNER:  George  Chopping. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  1961 


INCOME 

Membership  (including  sales  of  Blue  Jay)  . . .  $3,669.18 

Sask.  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  (1961)  .  1,000.00 

Advertising  .  50.00  $4,719.18 


Spec.  Pub.  #1  —  Guide  to  Sask.  Mammals  .  45.97 

Spec.  Pub.  #2  —  Birds  of  the  Sask.  River  . 156.94 

Spec.  Pub.  #3  —  Birds  of  Regina  .  124.31 

Blue  Jay  Bookshop  (Net  income  year  ending 

Sept.  30/61)  . 1,041.32 

Annual  Meeting,  October,  1960  . . . . . .  59.26 

Donations  (General)  .  143.00 

Donations  (for  expenses  re  Hochbaum)  .  15.00 

Bank  interest  and  interest  on  bonds  .  38.85 

Miscellaneous  . 1.03  1,625.68 


EXPENSE 

Printing  of  Blue  Jay  (4  issues)  . . .  $3,660.57 

Honoraria  . 500.00 

Postage  .  164.15 

Office  supplies  and  stationery .  115.38 

Advertising  and  promotion  . . . 138.51 

Bank  exchange  . . . . . . -  38.38 

Miscellaneous  . 19.00 


$6,344.86 


Birds  of  Regina  ($1,127.54  less  donation  of  $300.00 
from  A.O.U.)  . . . . . . . . 


4,635.99 

827.54  $5,463.53 


EXCESS  OF  INCOME  OVER  EXPENSES 


881.33 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  as  of  September  30,  1961 


ASSETS 

Cash  in  bank  (current)  . .  $  988.64 

Cash  in  bank  (savings)  . .  719.16 

Government  of  Canada  Bonds  .  300.00 

Receivable  from  Blue  Jay  Shop: 


Net  income  (year  ending  Sept.  30/61  .  $1,041.32 

Transfer  of  stock .  725.73  1,767.05 


Receivable  from  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources 

(1961  Grant)  . . .  1,000.00 


$4,774.85 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts  Payable  (Mid- West  Litho)  .  855.21 

Trust  Fund  (re  Special  Refuge)  . . . .  372.40  1,227.61 


NET  WORTH— Balance  as  at  Oct.  1,  1960  .  $2,665.91 

Increase  for  year  ending  Sept.  30/61  .  881.33  3,547.24 


$4,774.85 


THE  SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 
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President  . . . .  Ronald  M.  Bremner,  404  Medical  Arts  Building, 

Saskatoon. 

First  Vice-President  . . .  Steve  A.  Mann,  Skull  Creek. 

Second  Vice-President .  Doug  Wade,  1351  Jubilee  Avenue,  Regina. 

Business  Manager  .  Frank  Roy,  120  Maple  Street,  Saskatoon. 

Treasurer  . .  Grace  Steele,  3603  Caen  Avenue,  Regina. 

Editor  . . .  George  F.  Ledingham,  2335  Athol  St.,  Regina. 

Secretaries  . .  Margaret  Belcher,  University  of  Sask.,  Regina 
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Bill  Richards,  Saskatoon;  Spencer  Sealey,  Battleford;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Taylor,  Moose 
Jaw. 

One-year  directors:  Keith  Best,  Swift  Current;  William  Brownlee,  Rose 
Valley;  Robert  Folker,  Saskatoon;  Thomas  Harper,  Regina;  E.  E.  Symons, 
Rocanville. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  LOCAL  BRANCHES 

Ron  Lloyd,  Meath  Park;  Frank  Hill,  Moose  Jaw;  Tony  Capusten,  Prince 
Albert;  Tom  Gentles,  Regina;  Stuart  Houston,  Saskatoon. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Bookshop:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cruickshank,  2329  Athol  Street,  Regina;  Con¬ 
servation:  Fred  G.  Bard,  633  Broadway  Avenue,  Regina;  Greeting  Cards:  Mrs. 
Dot  Wade,  1351  Jubilee  Avenue,  Regina;  Membership:  Mrs.  Grace  Steele,  3603 
Caen  Avenue,  Regina;  Publications:  Stuart  Houston,  2401  Hanover  Avenue, 
Saskatoon;  Publicity:  Frank  Brazier,  2657  Cameron  Street,  Regina;  Research 
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BLUE  JAY  MAGAZINE 

Editor-in-chief:  George  F.  Ledingham;  Associate  Editors:  R.  W.  Nero, 
Margaret  Belcher,  Joyce  Dew. 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

With  this  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay  there  goes  out  a  second  appeal  to  mem¬ 
bers  to  renew  their  own  memberships  and  to  enroll  friends  as  members.  A 
good  response  to  the  early  renewal  notice  in  the  September  issue  is  making 
the  Treasurer’s  work  easier,  but  many  familiar  names  are  still  missing.  All 
business  officers  'expressed  concern  at  the  Annual  Meeting  over  the  serious 
drop  in  membership  in  the  past  year.  The  Trasurer’s  report  shows  how  the 
Blue  Jay  magazine  alone  costs  the  Society  almost  $1,000  more  than  our  in¬ 
come  for  the  year.  Let’s  all  resolve  to  raise  the  membership  and  lower  the 
deficit! 

Christmas  gift  memberships  will  be  announced  by  a  card.  Each  new 
member  joining  now  receives  the  December,  1961,  issue  as  well  as  four  issues 
for  1962. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

All  persons  interested  in  any  aspect  <of  nature  are  invited  to  join  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society.  Membership  dues  per  calendar  year 
are:  Regular,  $2.00;  Junior  (including  schools),  $1.00.  The  Blue  Jay  is  sent 
without  charge  to  all  members  not  in  arrears  for  dues.  Send  your  member¬ 
ship  to  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Grace  Steele,  3603  Caen  Avenue,  Regina,  Sask. 

REPRINTS 

Inquiries  about  quantities  of  reprints  of  any  article  printed  in  the  Blue 
Jay  should  be  sent  to  Midwest  Litho,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  Contributors  wishing 
a  few  extra  copies  of  any  Blue  Jay  may  get  them  at  cost.  Requests  should  be 
made  of  the  editor  when  material  is  submitted  for  publication. 
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